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ARAMAIC MARRIAGE CONTRACTS 
FROM ELEPHANTINE: 


By REUVEN YARON, Jerusalem 


In this paper it is intended to examine in detail the Aramaic 
marriage contracts published in Cowley’s Aramaic Papyri of the 
5th Century B.C. (A.P.) and in Kraeling’s Brooklyn Museum Aramaic 
Papyri (P. Brooklyn). We shall first discuss the various clauses 
into which the contracts can be divided, and shall then turn to 
some characteristic phrases occurring in them. Finally we shall 
examine their historical background and the law reflected in them. 

There are three fairly complete contracts: P. Brooklyn 2 
(449 B.C.), A.P. 15 (probably of 441 3B.c.), and P. Brooklyn 7 
(420 B.c.). In addition there are the fragmentary A.P. 18, end of 
a contract;? P. Brooklyn 14, the beginning of a contract (457 or 
446 B.c.). A.P. 36 and 48 may be remnants of marriage contracts, 
but we shall have no opportunity to refer to them. 

It is readily seen that the material at our disposal is very limited. 
It is the inevitable consequence of this fact that on many points 
we shall have to be satisfied with tentative suggestions. In most 
details the documents agree, but in one respect, the dissolution 
of marriage, P. Brooklyn 7 apparently shows far-reaching in- 
novations. We shall discuss this in detail, but it is admitted that a 
single document is not a sufficient basis for safe conclusions. 

All the documents follow the schema of group B:3 date, place 
of execution,* parties, operative part, name of scribe, dictation 


™ A summary of this paper was read before the Semitics Seminar of the 
University of Manchester on 7 May 1957. 
_ 2 Of uncertain date. Cowley suggests 425 B.c.; this may be roughly 
| Correct, since it is written by the same scribe as P. Brooklyn 7. The exact date 
| is of no importance for us. 
3 See Yaron, ‘“‘The Schema of the Aramaic Legal Documents”, J. Sem. 
_ Stud. 11 (1957), 33 f. 
'  # Omitted in P. Brooklyn 2 and A.P. 15. 
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clause,’ witnesses, and endorsement (on the verso).2 I shall 
concentrate on two parts of the documents, the parties and the 
operative part. For the other parts I refer to the article mentioned 
in note 3 On p. I. 

P. Brooklyn 2 and A. P, 15 ate written by Nathan b. Ananiah, 
P. Brooklyn 7 and A.P. 18 by his son Ma‘uziah. P. Brooklyn 2 
occupies a special position: it is the marriage contract of a slave 
girl, brief and drawn up without particular care. We may regard 
its contents as the minimum usual in a marriage contract. 

The contracts are referred to as spr ’ntw—‘‘document of 
wifehood”.3 


A. THE VARIOUS CLAUSES 


The following clauses may be distinguished: ~ 
I. Parties and introduction. 
II. Statement about payment of mohar. 

III. List of the belongings brought into the marriage by the 
bride. 

IV. Provisions in case of the death of a spouse where there is 
no issue. 

V. Dissolution of marriage. 

VI. No revocation of dowry. 

We shall now discuss each of these clauses. Our transliteration 
and translation generally follows Cowley and Kraeling. Devia- 
tions, other than adjustments to each other of the two translations, 
will be marked by italics and accounted for. 


I. PARTIES AND INTRODUCTION 


P. Brooklyn 2: 1. .. mrt 
2. ‘nnyh br ‘zryh lhn zy yhw ‘lh’ zy byb byrt’ Im$lm br zkwr ’ tmy zy 
swn 
3. Idgl wryzt ’mr ’nh ’tyt [lyk Imntn ly Itmt Smh zy ’mtk l’ntw hy 
*ntty 
4. woh b‘lh mn ywm’ znh w‘d ‘Im 
ts . Said 


N 


. Ananiah b. Azariah, /bn of Yahu the god who is in Yeb the Satins 
to Meshullam b. Zakkur, Aramaean of Syene, 


1 Omitted in P. Brooklyn 2. 2 Preserved only in P. Brooklyn 2. 
3 A.P. 14: 4, 35: 5, P. Brooklyn 10: 7, 9, 12: 18. 
4 The sequence given here follows A.P. 15. There are variations. 
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3. Of the dege/ of Warizath, saying: I have come unto thee that thou 
mightest give to me Tamut by name, who (is) thy hand- 
maiden, in wifehood.! She is my wife 

4. and I her husband from this day and? for ever. 


A.P.15:2. ...’mr’shwr br [sh’] ’rdkl zy mlk’ Imh[syh ’]rmy zy swn Idgl 

» wryzt ’mr ’nh [’]tyt bytk Imntn ly [I]brtk mptyh l’ntw 

. hy ’ntty w’nh b‘lh mn ywm’ znh w<d ‘lm 

2. ...Said Ashor b. Seho, builder to the king, to Mahseiah, Aramaean 
of Syene, of the dege/ of 

3. Warizath, saying: I have come to thy house that thou mightest give 
to me thy daughter Miphtahiah in wifehood. 

4. She is my wife and I her husband from this day and3 for ever. 


pw 


P. Brooklyn 7: 1. ... mr ‘nnyh br hgy 
2. *rmy zy yb byrt’ [I]dgl [’dnjnbw Izkwr br m[8lm ’rm]y zy swn Idkm 
dg! ’mr 
*nh ’tyt ‘1 [by]tk w37lt mnk Inn yhwySm‘ Smh ’htk ’ntw wyhbth 
ly hy ’ntty w’nh b‘I[h] mnywm’ znh ‘d ‘lm 


. said Ananiah b. Haggai, 
. Aveeiaenn of Yeb the fortress, of the degel of Iddin-Nabu, to 
Zakkur b. Meshullam, Atamaean of Syene, of the same dege/, 
saying: 
3. I have come to thy house and asked of thee the woman Yehoyishma 
by name, thy sister, in wifehood. And thou didst give her 
4. to me. She is my wife and I her husband from this day for ever. 


ne &£ > 


P. Brooklyn 14: 2. ’rmy zy yb byrt’ Idgl ’dnnbw ][... 
3. Pmr ’nh ’tyt ‘lyk bbyt[k] w[8]’[It.. .hy ’ntty 
4. wnh b‘lh mn ywm’ znh ‘d¢ [‘lm 
2. Aramaean of Yeb the fortress of the dege/ of Iddin-Nabu to... 
3. saying: I have come unto thee in thy house and have asked [. . .she 
is my wife] 
4. and I her husband from this day for [ever. 


The party speaking in the marriage contract is always the 
bridegroom. He addresses the head of the bride’s family, usually 
no doubt her father. But it so happens that the few contracts we 
have show a great variety of cases. In A.P. 15 the father of the 
bride is addressed, in P. Brooklyn 2 her owner, in P. Brooklyn 7 
the son of the manumitter, to whom the bride is bound by a 


™ So already Cowley in his notes to A.P. 15: 3. 

2 Omitted by Kraeling. 

3 Omitted by Cowley. 

4 Not w‘d. See Driver, Palestine Exploration Quarterly (1955), P- 94- 
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paramone agreement. In A.P. 18 it is probable that the bride- 
groom was addressing the mother of the bride. 

The bridegroom declares that he has come to ask for the bride. 
Slight variations can be observed. “‘I have come unto thee”’, in 
P. Brooklyn 2, varies to “I have come to thy house”’, in A.P. 15 
and P. Brooklyn 7, whereas in P. Brooklyn 14 the two expressions 
combine to “‘I have come unto thee in thy house”. Again the 
purpose of the bridegroom’s visit is stated differently. In P. 
Brooklyn 2 and A.P. 15 it is “that thou mightest give to me 
(/mntn ly)”, in P. Brooklyn 7 and 14 “and asked of thee (ws?/t 
mnk)”. P. Brooklyn 7 relates in addition that the bridegroom’s 
request has been acceded to. In the other contracts this is a 
necessary implication. In these differences of formulation there 
is no reason to look for differences of substance. But they show 
that the form was not completely stereotyped. 

There follows a declaration by the bridegroom identical in all 
the contracts: “She is my wife and I her husband...”. This 
seems to be a very ancient formula; we shall return to it.! 

The second part of the declaration, “from this day and for 
ever” (P. Brooklyn 2, A.P. 15), or “from this day for ever” 
(P. Brooklyn 7 and 14) is not peculiar to marriage contracts. It 
occurs also in other documents, and is usual especially in con- 
veyances. “From this day and for ever” does not imply the 
indissolubility of marriage; this is clear from the provisions in 
the event of divorce contained in these contracts. Also in 
conveyances, in which the same phrase occurs, the right of the 
buyer to alienate is mentioned. The phrase does not seem to be 
an expression of sentiment, a pious wish that the marriage be a 
lasting one; at any rate such a connotation would be an addition 
to its usual meaning. “From this day and for ever” is used 
wherever a legal relationship or position is not a priori limited in 
time. It is used in sale, but would be meaningless in a lease for a 
term of years. It might occur in a release, but not in a pact not 
to sue during a certain period. We shall return to a further 
discussion of the phrase.? 


Il. THE PAYMENT OF THE ‘MOHAR’ 


A.P. 15: 4. ..-yhbt lk mhr 
5. brtk mpthyh [ksp] Sqln 5 b’bny mlk{’] ‘I ‘lyk wtb Ibbk 
6. bew 


1 Pp. 30f., below. 2 Pp. 31f., below. 
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4. . I have given thee the mohar' 

j. of thy daughter Miphtahiah silver 5 Shekels, royal weight. It has 
gone in to thee and thy heart is satisfied 

6. therewith. 


P. Brooklyn 7: 4. ...Wwyhbt lk mhr *htk yhwySm‘ 
5. ksp kr[S 1] ‘I ‘lyk [wtyb lbbk bg]w 
4. And I have given thee the mohar of thy sister Yehoyishma 


5. Silver 1 karsh. It has gone in to thee and thy heart is satisfied 
therewith. 


The mohar is paid by the bridegroom to the head of the 
bride’s family. The amount of the moar in P. Brooklyn 2 is 
apparently not stated. But various considerations, to which we 
shall return, have led Ginsberg? to the conclusion that it was 
74 shekels. 

The sum paid as mohar varies from document to document. 
Five shekels in A.P. 15, 74 in P. Brooklyn 2, 1.karsh = 10 shekels 
in P. Brooklyn 7. But the special circumstances in P. Brooklyn 2 
(bride a slave girl) and in A.P. 15 (bride a divorcee) preclude any 
general conclusion. The question whether the amount of the 
mohar was regulated by law or custom, or was entirely dependent 
upon the will of the parties, must for the time being remain 
open. 


III. LIST OF THE BELONGINGS BROUGHT INTO 
THE MARRIAGE BY THE BRIDE 


P. Brooklyn 2: 3. hn‘It ly tmt bydh—Tamut has brought in to me in 
her hand.... 
3-6. There follows a list of articles with price of each stated, then 
articles for which no price is fixed, finally the sum total: 


6. kl ksp’ wdmy nksy’ ksp ksp3 Sqln 7 
7. hin 7 plg 


6. All the money and the value of the goods in money: is silver 
7 shekels 
7. 73 hallurin. 


™ Not ‘‘as the mohar” ; so Cowley and Kraeling. 

2 Journal of the American Oriental Society (J.A.O.S.), 1954, p. 156. 

3 Probably a case of dittography. Cf. A.P. 15: 13, P. Brooklyn 7: 16. 
Kraeling’s reference (at p. 147) to Cowley’s rendering of A.P. 15: 13 seems 
to be due to a mistake. 
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A.P. 15: 6. hn‘It y! [brtk] mpthyh bydh—Thy daughter Miphtahiah has 
brought in to me in her hand. 
6-13. The bride is stated to have brought in in cash 1 karsh 2 shekels. 


Then follows a list of articles with price of each stated, then the ' 


sum total: 


13. kl ksp’ 
14. wdmy nksy’ ksp kr8n 6 Sql 5 hirn 20 ksp r 2 1 10 b’bny 
15. milk’ ‘1 ‘ly [wt]yb lbby bgew 


13. All the money 

14. and the value of the goods is silver 6 kerashin 5 shekel 20 hallurin, 
of the standard 2 R to 10, royal weight. 

15. It has gone in to me and my heart is satisfied therewith. 

15-16. List of articles with no price fixed. 


P. Brooklyn 7: 5. hn‘lt ly yhwy3m‘ ’htk Ibyty...Yehoyishma, thy 
sister, has brought in to me, to my house. 
5-15. The bride is stated to have brought in in cash 2 kerashin, 


2 shekels, 5 hallurin. Then follows a list of articles with price of | 


each stated, then the sum total: 
15. njhs wtk[w]nt’ wmhr’ 
16. ksp krsn 8b‘h h[w 7 8]q[l]n tmnyh hw 8 hirn 5 b’bny 
17. mlk’ ksp r 22 ‘srt’ 


15. of br]onze, and the substance and the mobar is 3 

16. silver kerashin seven, that is 7, shekels eight, that is 8, 5 hallurin by 
royal 

17. weight, of the standard 2 R to the ten. 

17-21. List of articles with no price fixed. 


Cowley, pp. xxx f. has shown that in A.P. 15 the mohar of 
5 shekels is included in the sum total given in line 14. In P. 
Brooklyn 7:15 the mohar is expressly included in the dowry. It 
follows, as Ginsberg points out,+ that in both cases the recipient 
of the mohar adds it to the bride’s dowry. There is evidence for 
such a practice of returning the bride-price already in the Old 
Babylonian documents.5 

This is interesting, since it shows the line of future develop- 
ment. Once it became a general custom that the father of the 
bride handed back the bride-price to the bride, i.e. in effect to the 


groom, the payment of the mohar would in due course become a | 


99 


1 See Kraeling, p. 146. 2 Not, as Kraeling reads, “2 r”. 
3 Not “were”. 4 Op. cit. n. 17, p. 156. 
5 See Schorr, Althabylonische Rechtsurkunden, no. 209; Kohler—-Ungnad, | 
Hammurabis Gesetz, 1, nos. 9, 10. : 
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fiction, which would have practical consequences only on dis- 
solution of the marriage. 

As for the wohar of ‘Tamut, we must postpone dealing with it 
till we discuss the provisions concerning divorce. 

There is no need to go into the detailed lists of the belongings 
brought in by the bride. In A.P. 15 and P. Brooklyn 7 the bride 
brings also cash—ksp tkwnh. Cowley renders “‘money for furni- 
ture”, Kraeling “substance”. The meaning is not clear. The list 
of belongings is drawn up in contemplation of the possibility of 
divorce. We shall deal with this below. 


IV. DEATH OF A SPOUSE WHERE THERE 
IS NO ISSUE 


P. Brooklyn 2: tro. mhr ’w ywm 

11. *hrn ymwt ‘nnyh tmt hy Slyth bkl nksn zy yhwwn byn ‘nny wtmt 

12. mhr ’w ywm ’hrn tmwt tmt ‘nny hw " Slyt [...] bkl nksn zy 
yhwwn byn 

13. tmt wbyn ’nny 


10. Tomorrow or another day 

11. (if) Ananiah should die, Tamut shall have power over all the goods 
which there may be between Anani and Tamut. 

12. Tomorrow or another day, (if) Tamut should die, Anani—he— 
shall have power [...] over all the goods which there may be 
between 

13. Tamut and Anani. 


A.P. 15: 17. Mhr ’w ywm ’[hr]n ymwt ’shwr wbr dkr wngbh I’ 
18. ’yty lh mn m[pth]yh ’ntth mpthyh hy Slyth bbyth 

19. zy ’shwr wnks[why] wqnynh wkl zy ’yty lh ‘1 ’npy ’r° 

20. klh mhr ’w ywm tmwt mpthyh wbr dkr wnqbh I 

21. ’yty lh mn ’shwr b‘lh ’shwr hw yrtnh bnksyh 

22. wqnynh 


17. Tomorrow or another day (if) Ashor should die, and a child, male 
or female, there is not 

18. to him from Miphtahiah his wife, Miphtahiah shall have power over 
the house 

19. of Ashor, his goods and his chattels and all that he has on the face 
of the earth, 

20. all of it. Tomorrow or (another) day (if) Miphtahiah should die, 
and a child, male or female, there is not 

21. to her from Ashor her husband, Ashor, he shall inherit from her in 
her goods 


22. and chattels. 
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P. Brooklyn 7: 28.! wh[n] ymwt ‘nnyh wbr zkr 

29. wngbh I’yty lh mn [yhwy]8m‘ ’ntth yhwysm‘ hy [  ]Ad/rth2 bbyth 
wnkswhy 

30. wqnynh [wal zy ’yty 1b3 


34. whn*| tmwt [yhwysm‘] wbr [zkr] wngbh I 

35. ’yty lh mn ‘nny b‘[lh ‘nny] hw yrtnh [tkwnt]h wnksyh wqnynh 
wkl 

36. zy ’yt[y] lh 

28. And if Ananiah should die, and a child, male 

29. or female, there is not to him from Yehoyishma his wife, Yehoyishma 
shall. ..over his house, and+ his goods, 

30. and his possessions, and all that is to him.3 


34. And if Yehoyishma should die, and a child, male or female, there 
is not 

35. to her from Anani, her husband, Anani, he shall inherit from her, 
her substance, and her goods and her possessions and all 

36. that zs5 to her. 


In A.P. 15 and P. Brooklyn 7 the provisions are conditional on 
there being no children alive at the time of the death of the 
spouse. It would, however, be wrong to deduce from this that 


1 I follow Milik’s suggestion (R.B. (1954), p. 250) that the central frag- 
ments in ll. 28-32 should be moved slightly to the left. We then read: in 
1. 28, wh[n] ymut, in 1. 29, by [.]hd/rth. In 1. 31 Milik’s suggestion closes the 
gap left open by Kraeling. (We shall deal later with 1. 30.) I suggest that 
the central fragments must be moved to the left also in Il. 33-6. The necessity 
of this is proved by the gap in 1. 34, after twwt. Here the only word to be 
inserted is yhwysm* (cf. 1. 28, ymwt ‘nnyh, also A.P. 15: 17, 20). But the gap is 
considerably larger, and we must move the fragments. This also fits well in 
ll. 33 and 35, where the words correctly suggested by Kraeling, [vn], 
[¢kwnt\h do not fill up satisfactorily the gaps now showing on the photo- 
gtaph. The only change in reading resulting from this move to the left is 
that in 1. 34 we now can insert whn—“ And if” before ¢mw#. This insertion is 
necessary for the proper beginning of the conditional sentence; we have no 
example of a conditional sentence being introduced by a verb. The re- 
mainders of letters visible to the right of ¢mwt can be the remainders of 
hand n. 

2 Probably one, possibly two letters are missing. Milik suggests [’]rth, 
and translates e//e sera son héritiére, probably meaning “she will be after him”. 
One expects a word similar to s/#. It is important that yr¢ is not used (see 
p. 10). Kraeling’s rendering is not probable. There is nothing to be ex- 
pected before the house, and no place is left for a verb or adjective defining 
Yehoyishma’s relationship to the property of her deceased husband. 

3 Restored in accordance with the parallel passage in 1. 35. 

4 Omitted by Kraeling. 5 Not “was”. 
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in the presence of children the widow or the widower would 
have no tight to the property of the deceased spouse or to part of 
it. It is probable that the normal case, where there were children, 
was regulated by law or custom, while the exceptional case was 
taken care of by the marriage contract. It may be mentioned in 
analogy that the Code of Hammurabi regulates the position of 
the widow where there are children (sec. 172), but there is no 
provision in case the husband should die without children.! 

To go by the text of the document, the corresponding pro- 
visions in P. Brooklyn 2 are not restricted to the case where there 
are no children. This deviation, however, may only be apparent. 
At the time of the marriage there already was a son,? presumably 
the child of the bridegroom, and it is possible that it was regarded 
as unpropitious to mention expressly the possibility of the couple 
dying childless. If so, the provision was in fact meant for this 
contingency. 

A.P. 15 shows an interesting difference in the terms used to 
define the rights of the surviving husband or wife. The husband 
“inherits” (yrt), the wife “has power” (s4th). In P. Brooklyn 7 
the husband “‘inherits”; the provision concerning the surviving 
wife is damaged at this very point, but it seems clear that yr¢ was 
not used.3 

The term s/t is not unequivocal. It occurs in conveyances and 
is there, as a rule, followed by expressions denoting that the 
transferee is to have power forever, and that he is to be free to 
alienate. See, for example P. Brooklyn 12: 22ff. But sometimes 
these additional phrases are omitted. 

The use of yrt for the husband and s/zh for the wife has already 
been commented upon by Freund.+ He holds that the difference 
of terms implies a difference in rights: only the husband becomes 
full owner of the property, while the wife merely has a usufruct 
and on her death the estate reverts to the husband’s family. 

Freund’s opinion is not in itself unreasonable. In its support, 
one might say that the purpose of the provision in favour of the 
wife was to improve her position as a childless widow. In the 
absence of such a provision, the estate would probably have 
immediately passed to the deceased husband’s family. 


1 Driver and Miles, Babylonian Laws, 1, 334. See, however, the Neo- 
Babylonian Laws, sec. 12. 

2 Palti, mentioned in 1. 13. 

3 See p. 8, n. 2, above. 

+ Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xx1, 177. 
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However, it seems that the difference in terms can be accounted 
for in a simpler way: The right of the husband is laid down 
by law. This is clear from the use of the term “to inherit”. 
The provision in his favour in the contract is merely declara- 
tory and not constitutive.! The right of the wife, on the other 
hand, is created by the contract, and therefore yr¢ cannot be 
used. 

Indeed it is not impossible that the difference yrt—sAth reflects 
both the different origin of the right (law in one case, contract 
in the other) and a difference in substance (ownership in one 
case, usufruct in the other). But there is no evidence for this 
and from the point of view of method it is not justified to go 
beyond the minimum necessary for the explanation of the different 
usage. 

In all the three contracts the case of the husband’s predecease 
is dealt with first, and we may conclude that originally only this 
case was mentioned. Later it may have been felt that a contract 
referring only to the possibility of the husband’s predecease was 
lacking in balance, and therefore a clause about the husband’s 
tight in case of the wife’s predecease was added. Hence this 
clause which seems to be merely declaratory. 

Again P. Brooklyn 2 deviates from the common pattern: the 
same term “‘to have power” (s/f) is applied to both husband and 
wife. A possible explanation is to be found in the status of the 
bride, who, we already mentioned, was a slave girl. Therefore it 
is not unlikely that, at law, her master would be entitled to all she 
might leave at her death. The husband’s right in this case is fixed 
by the marriage contract, hence the use of s/f. 


V. DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGE 


All the clauses discussed so far are common to all the marriage 
contracts. But in the sphere of dissolution of marriage we can 
discern some very interesting innovations. The provisions for 
dissolution of marriage can be divided into three parts: 

(2) Formal divorce. This is achieved by the speaking of 
certain set formulas; their utterance is constitutive of divorce and 


1 In this respect the law of the Aramaic documents differs from Baby- 
lonian law, which lays down a kind of restitutio in integrum: on his wife’s 
death, if there are no children, the husband gets back the bride-price but has 
to return the dowry to the father’s family. C.H. 163, 164; cf. Neo-Baby- 
lonian Laws, sec. 10. 
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essential for its achievement. Formal divorce is provided for in 
all the three documents. 

(0) Mere expulsion of the wife from the husband’s house does 
not dissolve the marriage. In A.P. 15 and P. Brooklyn 7 expul- 
sion is combated by the imposition of a heavy penalty, coupled 
with an obligation to carry out “the law of this document”, 
ie. to divorce the wife in the proper manner. A different pro- 
vision is made in P. Brooklyn 2. 

(c) A.P. 15 and P. Brooklyn 7, but not P. Brooklyn 2, 
mention certain obligations of husband and wife. These obliga- 
tions are: 

(i) The husband undertakes not to marry another woman 

(A.P. 15: 31, P. Brooklyn 7: 36). 

(ii) The husband must not alienate his property (A.P. 15: 
35). 

(iit) The wife must not enter into xovae nuptiae (P. Brooklyn 7: 
33). 

(iv) Provisions concerning the mutual behaviour of husband 
and wife (P. Brooklyn 7: 37). 

The sanctions in case of non-observance are very different in 
the two documents. A.P. 15 reacts by the imposition of a heavy 
penalty, just as in the case of expulsion. Whether the marriage 
would survive in such a case, is doubtful. It is possible, or even 
probable, that the imposition of a heavy penalty upon the 
husband would be a prelude to divorce, to be carried out in the 
proper form. 

In P. Brooklyn 7 an act contrary to any of the obligations is 
tegarded as constituting divorce.! This is a radical departure 
from earlier practice, and the result is that in P. Brooklyn 7 we 
have, side by side, provisions which do not well agree with each 
other: (2) formal divorce, (b) expulsion of the wife; this does not 
dissolve the marriage, and (¢) certain acts or omissions which 
constitute divorce (we shall call this “divorce by conduct’). 

Formal divorce and divorce by conduct start from essentially 
different premises, and have nothing in common, beyond the one 
basic fact that both terminate the marriage. In formal divorce 
the stress is on certainty and publicity. The primary purpose of 
form is to save the wife from becoming entangled in an un- 
founded accusation of adultery (a crime punishable by death). 
Informal dismissal may occasionally have given rise to doubts 


1 For a detailed discussion, see pp. 23f., below. 
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about the status of the woman, with possibly disastrous con- 
sequences. We may recall the case of Samson’s wife, who was 
burnt after her father had given her away in a second marriage, 
on the mistaken assumption that Samson had divorced her.! 

In divorce by conduct the link with adultery has disappeared; 
adultery itself, we shall see, is merely an act inconsistent with 
marriage and terminating it. This is a fundamental change from 
the very strict attitude to adultery taken by oriental law,? an 
attitude which is reflected in the Aramaic papyri in the provision 
for formal divorce. We shall return to a more detailed con- 
sideration of the modes of divorce. Now we can discuss the 
texts. 

(a) Formal divorce: 


P. Brooklyn 2: 7. Mhr ’w ywm “hrn yqwm ‘nny b‘dh wy’mr sn’t Itmt 
*ntty 

8. ksp sn’ br’ $h yntn Itmt ksp tqln 712 wkl zy hn‘lt bydh thnpq mn hm 

9. ‘dhwt mhr’w ywm’hrn tqm tmt wt’mr sn’t lb‘ly ‘nny ksp s’43 br’sh 

10. tntn I‘nny ksp Sqln 7 r 2 wkl zy hn‘It bydh thnpq mn hm “d hwt 

7. Tomorrow or another day, (if) Anani should stand up in the congrega- 
tion and say “I divorce Tamut my wife”’, 

8. divorce moneys is on his head. He shall give to Tamut sé/ver® 
7 shekels, 2 R, and all that she brought in in her hand she shall 
take out, from straw 

9. to thread. Tomorrow or another day, (if) Tamut should stand up 
and say “I divorce my husband Anani” divorce money3 is on her 
head. 

10. She shall give to Anani silver 7 shekels, 2 R, and all that she brought 
in in her hand she shall take out, from straw to thread. 


A.P. 15: 22. Mhr [’w y]wm ’hrn tqwm [mp]thyh b‘dh 
23. wt’mr sn’t l’shwr b‘ly ksp sn’h br’sh ttb ‘1 

24. mwzn’ wttql I[’s]hwr ksp Sqln 7 r2 wkl zy hn‘lt 

25. bydh thnpg mn hm ‘d hwt wthk [/]h ’n7 zy sbyt wl’ 
26. ydyn wl’ dbb mhr ’w ywm ’hrn yqwm ’shwr b‘dh 
27. wy’mr sn’t [l’n]tty mpthyh mhrh [y]’bd wkl zy hn‘lt 


1 Judg. xv. 1ff. See Daube, R.I.D.A. 11 (1949), 193f., 199, 210. 

2 CH 130-2, MAL A 13, 15, Gen. xxxviii. 24, Lev. xx. 10, Deut. xxii. 22. 

3 Following the reading mentioned as possible by Kraeling in his notes. 

4 See pp. 14f., below. 

5 Not “the divorce money”; see Ginsberg, J..A.0.S. (1954), p. 159, on 
P. Brooklyn 7: 22. 

6 Not “‘in silver”’. 

7 Not /Jh’n, as Cowley reads. Cf. 1. 29. And see already J. N. Epstein, 
Jahrbuch der Jiidischen Literarischen Gesellschaft, vol. v1. 
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28. bydh thnpq mn hm ‘d hwt bywm d bkp hdh wthk 

29. lh ’n zy sbyt mn I’ dyn wl’ dbb 

22. Tomorrow or another day, (if) Miphtahiah should stand up in the 
congregation | 

23. and say, ‘I divorce Ashor my husband”, divorce money is on her 
head; she shall put on 

24. the scales* and weigh out to Ashor silver 7 shekels 2 R, and all that 
She brought in 

25. in her hand she shall take out, both shred(?) 3 and thread, and she shall 
go away whither she will, without 

26. suit or process. Tomorrow or another day (if) Ashor should stand 
up in the congregation 

27. and say, “I divorce my wife Miphtahiah”’, her wohar shall be lost, 
and all that she has brought in 

28. in her hand she shall take out,? both shred(?) and thread, on one day at 
one time and she shall go 

29. away whither she will, without suit or process. 


P. Brooklyn 7: 21: mhr ’w ywm “hrn yqwm ‘nnyh b‘dh wy[’]mr sny[t] 
Patty yhwysm‘ 

22. l thwh ly ’ntt ksp s[n’]h br’Sh kl zy hn‘It bbyth yntn lh tkwnth 

23. wlb’yh dmy ksp k[r3]n Sb‘h 8[qln tmnyh hlrn 5] w8[’]rt nksy’ zy 
ktybn | 

24. yntn lh bywm 1 bkp 1 [w]thk [/b mnh4]’n [zy sbyt] whn yh[wy]8[m‘] 
tsn’ Ib‘lh 

25. ‘nnyh wt’mr lh sny[t]k ? ’hwh Ik ’ntt ksp sn’h br’$h mhrh y’bd 

26. ttb {1 mwzn’ wtntn I[b]‘lh ‘nnyh ksp Sqln 7 r [2] wtnpq mnh ‘m 8’rt 

27. tkwnth wnksyh wgn[ynh dmy ksp5 kr8n? 6 $qln 5+]3 h5 w3’rt nksyh 

28. zy ktybn yntn lh byw[m 1] bkp 1 wthk Ibyt ’bwh 


21. Tomorrow or another day (if) Ananiah should stand up in the 
congregation and say “I divorce my wife Yehoyishma, 

22. she shall not be to me a wife”, divorce money is on his head. All 
that she has brought into his house he shall give to her, her 
substance 


' See Jampel, M.G.W.J. L1 (1907), 621, n. 1. 

2 Misunderstood by Cowley; see p. 6, n. 1 above, and also Freund, 
W.Z.K.M., xxi, 170f. 

3 In the alliterative phrase mn hm ‘d hut, bm is rendered “shred” by 
Cowley, “straw” by Kraeling. The meaning of the word is uncertain, and 
I have not preferred one rendering to the other. See Kraeling, p. 148. 

4 Kraeling reads [w]thk [ /h)’n, but recognizes that the gap is not filled 
thereby. I suggest inserting mh, which is supported by the expression 
winpq mnb, inl. 26. See also Gen. xxvi. 16, Jer. iii. 1. 

5 Kraeling suggests bdmy, but dmy ksp, following |. 23, seems preferable. 

6 Kraeling inserts 7, following Il. 16 and 23. The question will be dis- 
cussed below, p. 18. 
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23. and her garments in the value of silver kerashin seven, shekels 
eight, hallur 5 and the rest of the goods which are written (above) 

24. he shall give to her on one day at one time and she shall go away 
[ from him\* whither she will. And if Yehoyishma should divorce 
her husband 

25. Ananiah and say to him “I divorce thee, I will not be to thee a 
wife” divorce money is on her head; her? mohar shall be3 lost. 

26. She shall put upon the scales and give to her husband Ananiah* silver 
shekels 7, 2 R, and she shall go forth from him with the rest of 

27. her substance and her goods and her possessions in the value of 
silvers kerashin ?, shekels 5 +3, h(allur) 5, and the rest of her 
goods 

28. which are written (above) he shall give to her on one day, at one 
time, and she shall go to the house of her father. 


In P. Brooklyn 2 and 7 divorce on the husband’s initiative is 
considered first, and one should regard this as the order to be 
expected. As for A.P. 15, we should remember that this was 
Miphtahiah’s third marriage (see A.P. 9 and 14). I wonder 
whether the inverted order is not to be understood as the 
private joke of the scribe, who thereby intimates that divorce 
is mote likely to be her doing. But this is a point which should 
not be pressed. The inverted order may just as well be due to 
chance. 

Divorce, whether by husband or wife, is effected by the 
utterance of the proper formula. The husband says: “‘I divorce X 
my wife” (P. Brooklyn 2, A.P. 15); P. Brooklyn 7 adds, “she 
shall not be to me a wife”. 

The wife, if the divorce is on her initiative, says, “I divorce X 
my husband” (P. Brooklyn 2, A.P. 15). The formula in P. Brook- 
lyn 7 is, “‘ I divorce thee, I will not be to thee a wife”. 

gum bdh has given rise to a measure of controversy. Cowley 
translated “‘stand up in the congregation”, and this was until 
recently generally accepted. But Kraeling prefers to regard D‘db 


as derived from the preposition b‘d and translates the phrase by — 


“rise up on account of her”.® This translation is rejected as 


1 See above, p. 13, n. 4. 

2 Not “his”. Whatever the real meaning of the clause, the mohar is always 
“her” mobar. The clause is discussed below, p. 18. 

3 Not “is”. 

4 Not “ Ananiah her husband”. 

5 Kraeling suggests bdmy, but dmy ksp, following 1. 23, seems preferable. 


6 Kraeling’s remark (p. 214) that b‘db seems to be said only of the man’s 


role is not correct. See A.P. 15: 22. 
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unsatisfactory by several of his reviewers.! It is, however, 
supported and elaborated upon by Driver,2 who translates b‘db 
by “behind her”: 


The force of “he rises behind her” is “he finds fault with” or 
“accuses her”. This idiom is almost gemeinsemitisch. It is the Bab. ina 
arki...dash “to call out behind” =“to accuse” a person...and the 
post-Biblical Hebrew run *bry—“spoke ill of” a person (Targ. [séc!] 
J. Ber. ix. 14b), and it has been recognized in the Bibl. Hebrew ms’ 
"bry =Syt. ’eskab batar.. .“ found fault with a person or thing”... .The 
underlying idea is the same as that in the English “backbiting” which 
means speaking ill of a person behind his or her back. 


It is difficult to apply Driver’s “common Semitic idiom” to 
the phrase under discussion. All that his evidence amounts to 
is that expressions made up of verbs of speaking, or finding, and 
a preposition meaning ““behind”’, are used in the sense of “‘to 
find fault with, accuse”. The verb gywm—‘stand up”, or a verb 
of similar meaning, does not occur in any of these expressions, 
and consequently the evidence is of little value for the meaning 
of bah. 

However, even in absence of proof, Driver’s translation, “find 
fault with”, makes better sense than Kraeling’s “tise up on 
account of”. But two considerations lead us to reject Driver’s 
view and to argue in favour of Cowley’s “congregation”: 

(1) The postulated use of preposition plus suffix results in 
rather strange and artificial sentences, at variance with the usual 
style of these documents. Let us follow Driver’s suggestion, 
e.g. with regard to A.P. 15: 


Tomorrow or another day (if) Miphtahiah should find fault with him 
and say “I divorce Ashor my husband”’.... 

Tomorrow or another day (if) Ashor should find fault with her and 
say “I divorce my wife Miphtahiah”.... 


The phrasing to be expected would be mbr ’w ywm ’hrn tqvm 
mpthyh bd ’shwr—<...(if) Miphtahiah should find fault with 
Ashor”. Compare, for example, the provision concerning the 
death of a spouse: 


Tomorrow or another day (if) Ashor should die, and a child, male or 
female, there is not to him from Miphtahiah his wife, Miphtahiah shall 
have power.... 


1 Reider, Jewish Quart. Rev. (1954), p. 337; Kutscher, J..A.0.S. (1954), 
P. 234. 
2 Palestine Exploration Fund Quart. (1955), p. 91; also V.T (1954), p. 230. 
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(2) We have already pointed out that formal divorce requires 
certainty and publicity. Deuteronomy refers to the delivery of a 
bill of divorce to the wife,! but no such document is mentioned in 
the Aramaic papyri. Admittedly, the material at our disposal is 
not large enough to allow a safe conclusion, but it seems fairly 
probable that the writing of bills of divorce was not the practice 
of Elephantine, or else this would be mentioned in the detailed 
description of divorce formalities.2 If the proper formula had to 
be spoken “‘in the congregation” this would satisfy the need for 
publicity.3 

Therefore, on grounds of style and substance it seems that 
gum U'dh means “‘to stand up in the congregation”. Final 
certainty depends upon further material forthcoming. 

The party taking the initiative in divorce is bound to pay &sp 
sw’ h—“ divorce money”. The sum of money varies according to 
whether the husband or the wife is the divorcing party. 

As for the sum payable by a divorcing husband, Ginsberg 
concludes‘ that “the divorce money payable by a repudiating 
husband is simply the bride-price which he has nominally paid to 
her legal guardian but which is actually added to her dowry and 
remains the common property of the couple unless and until 
they part”’. 

This conclusion Ginsberg bases upon the following con- 
siderations: 

A.P. 15 provides for divorce by the husband by the simple 
phrase mbrh ’bd—‘her bride-price shall be lost”. The parallel 
provision in P. Brooklyn 7 is Asp su’h br’ sb—“‘ divorce money is 
on his head”. In P. Brooklyn 7 the sum total payable by the 
husband is specified (line 23) and it equals the sum total of the 
dowry inclusive of the mohar. 

This assumption also helps to solve the problem of Tamut’s 
mohar which, we may recall, is apparently not stated. The objects 
brought in by Tamut are in ll. 6-7 estimated at 7 shekels 73 hallur. 
But in the endorsement, on the outside of the document, Tamut 
is said to have brought in 1 karsh, 5 shekels. The discrepancy has 


1 Deut. xxiv. 1. 


2 L, M. Epstein, The Jewish Marriage Contract, p. 202, suggests delivery of 
a bill of divorce by the husband as one of the modes of divorce used at | 


Elephantine, but there is no evidence for such a practice. 
3 In comparison with qwm b‘dh, Kutscher, J..A.0.S. (1954), p. 234, quotes 


Job xxx. 28, gamti baqqahal. For legal transactions in public, see Gen. xxiii. 


18, Ruth iv. 9ff. 
4 Op. cit. p. 159. 
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not escaped Kraeling, who writes :! “here in the endorsement her 
assets are doubled. She may thus have brought in some cash 
money, disclosed belatedly, or received wedding presents. The 
increase was taken into account in this way.” 

However, Ginsberg points out that if the divorce money 
payable by the husband, here stated to amount to 7% shekels, is 
added to the value of the dowry as given in ll. 6-7, we arrive at a 
figure to which the round number given in the endorsement is a 
sufficiently close approximation. The assumption of the identity 
of the wohar and the divorce money thus provides the answer as 
to Tamut’s mohar. 

Rabinowitz,2 who does not refer to Ginsberg, suggests a 
different solution for the discrepancy between the sum men- 
tioned inside P. Brooklyn 2 and that in the endorsement. He 
tefers to a custom mentioned in Tos. Ket. 4. 13: to make it 
appear that the parties were no mere pauperts it was usual in some 
localities to name in the kethubah an amount which was double of 
what was actually agreed upon between the parties. Rabinowitz 
suggests that the same happened in P. Brooklyn 2: 


It seems that at first the exaggeration, which was resorted to for the 
purpose of ostentation, was confined to the endorsement on the back 
of the document, which remained visible after the document was 
sealed, but as the time went on—perhaps as a result of changes in the 
external characteristics of the document—it came to be incorporated in 
the text itself. It is regrettable that the endorsements in the two other 
marriage documents in the Aramaic papyri are lost... . It is not unlikely 
that they would have revealed discrepancies similar to that of Brooklyn 2. 


This is an attractive suggestion. Against it weighs the fact 
that for several centuries we do not find anything similar, so that 
the link with the Tosephta seems rather tenuous. We can only 
deplore, with Rabinowitz, that other endorsements have not 
been preserved. In the meantime, until the eventual discovery of 
further material, Ginsberg’s solution seems preferable. 

The divorce money payable by the repudiating wife amounts in 
all three documents to 7} shekels, though the amount of the 
mohar paid by the bridegroom differs from document to docu- 
ment. The sum may have been fixed by custom. 

As a matter of fact we cannot be sure of the full uniformity of 
all the three documents. In A.P. 15, and probably also in 
P. Brooklyn 2, on payment of 7} shekels divorce money the 


' PF. 290. 2 Jewish Law, p. 88, n. 73. 
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repudiating wife is entitled to receive back her dowry, including 
the wohar originally paid by the husband. It seems rather doubt- 
ful whether the same position obtains in P. Brooklyn 7. There, we | 
may recall, ll. 25-6 read: “‘...divorce money is on her head; her | 
mohar shall be lost. She shall pay upon the scales and give to her 
husband Ananiah....” 

This passage is considered by Ginsberg in connexion with the 
provisions for divorce money payable by the husband. He 
writes: 

As a matter of fact, there can be little doubt that originally the phrase 
“divorce money shall become payable by him” was followed by an 
explanatory “his brideprice shall be forfeited”, which actually takes 
its place in A.P. 15: 27. It is actually present in our passage too, but in 
an awkward spot, namely in 1. 25, after the second occurrence of the 
phrase &sp sn’h br’sh, which must be rendered “divorce money shall 
become payable by 4er’’. Between this and “she shall sit by the balance 
and pay out to her husband 7 shekels and 2 quarters”, the phrase “his/ 
her brideprice shall be forfeited” is worse than superfluous. It is false, 
both from Ananiah b. Haggai’s and from Yehoyishma’s point of view; | 
for the amount of the brideprice was not 7 shekels 2 quarters but | 
1 karsh (=10 shekels). It therefore looks very much as if mhrh y’bd—_ 
“his brideprice shall be forfeited” were the explication not of the second 
but of the first &sp sn’h br’ sh—“ divorce money shall become payable by 
him’? (\. 22); after which it must, in that case, be read. 


We cannot follow Ginsberg in the suggested interpretation by | 
rearrangement. The mistake postulated is in itself a very unlikely 
one, and would moreover be readily detected on rereading and 
put right. It seems preferable to assume that in P. Brooklyn 7 | 
in case of divorce by Yehoyishma she not only had to pay | 
divorce Oe but also her mohar was lost to her; i.e. after | 
receiving 7} shekels, Ananiah had to pay only 6 kerashin, | 
8 shekels, 5 hallur. Unfottunately, there is a gap in 1. 27, where | 
the sum was stated, but I believe that my suggestion is supported 
by a close comparison of the two clauses, the one regarding 
divorce by Ananiah, the other by Yehoyishma. 


Divorce by Ananiah (ll. 21f.): Divorce money is on his head. All | 
that she brought into his house he shall give to her, her substance and | 
her garments in the value of...and the rest of the goods which are | 
written (above). . : 

Divorce by Yehoyishma (Il. 25 f.): Divorce money is on her head; | 
her mohar shall be lost. She shall put upon the scales and give to her | 


1 Op. cit. ibid. 
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husband Ananiah silver shekels 7, 2 R; and she shall go forth from him 
with the rest of her substance and her goods and her possessions in the 
value of...and the rest of her goods.... 


Kraeling has of course noticed the problem posed by “the 
rest” and explains: “‘s°rt tkwnth is the balance of her cash assets 
after the deduction of the 7 shekels, 2 R.” Yet the text obviously 
does not envisage the deduction of the divorce money but its 
actual payment. “The rest” reflects the deduction, not of the 
divorce money, but of the mohar. In A.P. 15, on the other hand, 
the divorcing wife, having paid the divorce money, takes a// she 
has brought in, inclusive of the mohar. 

The need to pay the cash amount of 74 shekels as a first step in 
divorce on the part of the wife may have acted as a restraint on 
rash divorce. The sum is not large, but cash did not abound in 
Elephantine, as we can learn from the deeds of loan,! all of which 
are for small sums (4 or 2 shekels). Divorce by the husband would 
be restrained by similar considerations. 

On divorce, at the instance of either party, the wife takes with 
her all her belongings to the value of her dowry. We may assume 
that at the time of the divorce the value of the clothes, etc. was 
estimated and the husband had to make good any possible 
deficiency. 

A different view is taken by Bickerman;? he holds that “the 
husband does not need to replace or to repay the value of 
specific things which are in the list, but have been destroyed”’. 
This renders the careful valuation of each object quite purposeless. 
Moreover, in P. Brooklyn 7: 22f.3 it is laid down that on divorce 
by the husband he shall give her all that she has brought into his 
house, “her substance and her garments in the value of silver 
kerashin seven, shekels eight, hallur 5”, i.e. a sum equal to the 
total arrived at in 1. 16. The meaning therefore is that the objects 
used by the wife—whether initially brought in by her or sub- 
sequently acquired in the course of the marriage—are estimated, 
and the husband has to cover any deficiency. On the dissolution 
of marriage the wife leaves with belongings equal in value to 
those she brought in.+ 


’ AP. 20, 11; $4. 

2 “Two Legal Interpretations of the Septuagint”, Revue Internationale des 
Droits de I’ Antiquité (1956), p. 87. 

3 See p. 13, above. 

4 Cf. the remarks of Seidl, Agyptische Rechtsgeschichte der Saiten- und Per- 
serzeit, p. 65, on the corresponding clauses in P. Lonsdorffer (of 363 B.c.): 
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The purpose of the payment of divorce money is not clear to 
me. The sums involved are not large enough to be of great 
practical importance. In comparison we may mention that in 
P. Brooklyn 2 a woollen garment is estimated at 7 shekels; see 
also the prices given in the other contracts. Kraeling suggests 
(p. 203) that it is designed to defray the costs of the action: 


If there is no mention in either document [P. Brooklyn 7 and A.P. 15] 
of the man’s paying it to the woman, that may have been because it was 
customary for the man to deliver it to the court; if the woman divorces, 
she presumably has to give the man the money wherewith to pay the court. 


This is not convincing. There is no evidence that divorce 
necessarily involved litigation and expenses. Occasionally dif- 
ferences of opinion on property matters might lead to litigation 
between the separating spouses (A.P. 14), but there is nothing 
to suggest that such litigation was necessary or even only usual. 
We must beware of introducing modern notions into ancient 
law. As for the fact that in these two documents the husband 
is not mentioned as paying the divorce money, this is satis- 
factorily explained by Ginsberg’s thesis that the divorce money 
is identical with the mohar. Moreover, Kraeling has disregarded 
P. Brooklyn 2, where the payment of the divorce money to 
the wife is stipulated. | 

There is nothing in the documents to suggest that, for divorce 
to take place, in addition to the subjective desire of the parties, 
any objective cause was required. When Cazelles submits that it 
was “undoubtedly necessary to invoke the ‘erwath dabhar of 
Deut. 24. 1”,! this is an unwarranted attempt at harmonization 
(quite apart from the question whether there was any such need 
under the law of Deuteronomy). Neither in the marriage con- 
tracts here under discussion, nor in any other of the Elephantine 
papyri, is there any evidence to show that the provisions of 
Deuteronomy were known or observed there. 

(0) Expulsion of the wife: 


P. Brooklyn 2: 13. w’nh m8lm mhr ’w ywm ’hrn I’ ’kl ’nsl Iplty mn tht 
14. Ibbk br mn zy ’nt ttrk ’mh tmt whn hnslth mnk ’ntn I‘nny ksp 
krén 5 


AuBerdem werden alle Metall- und Textilsachen, welche die Frau mitge- 
bracht hat, mit genauem Schatzungswert angefiihrt. Das kann nur den 
Sinn haben, daB& der Mann fiir diesen Wert hafte, wenn die Sachen bei 
Auflésung der Ehe nicht mehr vorhanden sein sollten. 


1 Syria (1955), p. 83, n. 2. 
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13. And I Meshullam, tomorrow or another day, will not be able to 
take away Palti from under 

14. thy heart except if thou dost drive out his mother Tamut. And if 
I take him away from thee, I shall give to Anani silver 5 kerashin. 


A.P. 15: 29. w[hn] yqwm ‘1 mpthyh 
30. Itrkwth mn byth zy ’shwr wnkswhy wqnynh yntn lh 
31. ksp kr8n 20 wy‘ [bd]! lh dyn spr’ znh 


29. And if? he should rise up against Miphtahiah 

30. to drive her out from his, Ashor’s, house and his goods and his 
possessions, he shall give her 

31. silver 20 kerashin, and he shall do unto her the law of this document.+ 


P. Brooklyn 7: 30. whn yjqwm ‘[/ yhwysm‘]3 Itrkwth mn byth 

31. [wmn nkswhy wqnynjh wk! zy ’y¢[_y4 lh ynjtn I[h ’by]gdn’ zy ksp 

32. krSn ‘srn b’bny [mlk’] ksp r 2 110 wy‘bd [lh] dyn spr’ znh wl’ dyn 

30. And if he should rise up against Yehoyishma3 to drive her out from his 
house, 

31. and from his goods and possessions and all that is to him, he shall 
give to her a fine of silver, 

32. kerashin 20 by royal weight, silver 2 R to the 10, and he shall do to 
her the law of this document, and no suit (shall obtain). 


Already Cowley, on the strength only of A.P. 15, distinguished 
between legal divorce (sn’h) and illegal expulsion of the wife, for 
which the verb “rk was employed. This is combated by the 
imposition of a heavy penalty upon the expelling husband.5 

This distinction is fully proved by the two Brooklyn docu- 
ments. P. Brooklyn 7 is the more detailed. The sum of 20 kera- 
shin agreed upon is the same as in A.P. 15, and here it is expressly 
called a penalty (bygdn’). The husband must also “do to her the 
law of this document”’, i.e. as Kraeling (p. 217) says, “in addition 
to paying the fine he must carry out the stipulations for regular 
divorce”. 


' See Kraeling, p. 217. 

2 Cowley, “But if”. The contrast is not justified, since this provision is 
independent of the preceding one. Cf. P. Brooklyn 7. 

3 Following the wording of A.P. 15: 29. Milik restores ‘[uay ‘lyh], which 
is just as good, only ceteris paribus it seems preferable to keep to the wording 
of parallel passages. 

* Kraeling ’y¢; this is an exceptional form occurring only rarely. In this 
document the form is always ’yty (Il. 29, 35, 36). 

5 For the interpretation of this clause see also Rabinowitz, Jewish Law, 
Pp. 48 ff. 
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Illegality and violence is implied also in the phrase gwm ‘/. 
Cf. Deut. xxviii. 7, Judg. ix. 18, xx. 5. There are numerous other 
instances. 

In P. Brooklyn 2 a different provision is laid down to prevent 
expulsion of the wife. If the husband should expel her, her 
master, Meshullam b. Zakkur, shall be entitled to take back her 
son Palti. The fact that here instead of a penalty of 20 kerashin 
a provision concerning the future of a child is laid down, strongly 
suggests that Palti was the natural son of the bridegroom. If this 
is so, the fear of losing him would have great influence upon his 
father. It would restrain him more effectively than a penalty 
which anyhow he may be quite unable to pay. 

What was the purpose of the provisions against expulsion? 
They were part of the regime of formal divorce. If the speaking 
of a certain formula is the only recognized way (other than death 
of a spouse) for the termination of marriage, a situation must be 
prevented where the wife is in fact deprived of the enjoyment of 
her status, but is not freed from the marriage tie. We must also 
remember that polygamy was not illegal in Elephantine. Apart 
from such contractual arrangements as might be agreed upon 
there was nothing to prevent a husband, acting out of spite, from 
expelling his wife without freeing her from the marriage. He 
could remarry, but she might be liable to be treated as an 
adulteress, at any rate prior to the introduction of divorce by 
conduct. The heavy penalty stipulated would effectively dis- 
courage the husband from such a course. 

The prevalent opinion, regarding expulsion of the wife as 
illegal, is questioned by Volterra in a recent article.! In his 
opinion, the Aramaic marriage contracts have (apart from divorce 
by conduct) two ways of dissolution of marriage: the one, 
available equally to husband and wife, is formal divorce, the 
other, expulsion, is available only to the husband. It seems to 
him that expulsion, “in view of the need of the parties to provide 
for it in the various marriage contracts and the effects conven- 
tionally attributed to it, must be considered as a true and proper 
legal act”’. 

This argument is hardly convincing. If provision is made for 
a certain occurrence, this is not necessarily elevated thereby to 
the rank of a legal act. Many agreements provide for a possible 
breach of contract—is therefore breach of contract wn vero ¢ 


1 “QOsservazioni sul divorzio nei documenti aramaici”, Studi Orientalistia 
in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida, 1, 586ff. See especially p. 594. 
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proprio atto giuridico? As for the effects: the husband has to pay 
the enormous sum of 20 kerashin (= 200 shekels), and the term 
*bygd’ —“ penalty” is used (P. Brooklyn 7: 31). Does this tend 
to show that expulsion is a recognized way of dissolving the 
matriage? It seems to me that both these questions must be 
answered in the negative. 

(c) Obligations of husband and wife—Divorce by conduct. 

We have already briefly referred to these clauses in A.P. 15 and 
P. Brooklyn 7 and have pointed out that the sanctions envisaged 
in each of the documents for the case of contravention are 
basically different. A.P. 15 imposes penalties, in P. Brooklyn 7 
contravention is regarded as an act of divorce—sn’h hy, “Divorce 
it is”. 

What is the exact import of s#’h Ay in these clauses of P. 
Brooklyn 7? Rabinowitz! renders it by “it is (ground for) 
divorce”’. This is a very attractive rendering. Its chief advantage 
is that it disposes of, or at least considerably lessens, the dis- 
crepancy between formal divorce and divorce by conduct. 
Indeed this last notion could be dispensed with altogether. 
Taking a second wife, adultery of the wife, etc., do not constitute 
divorce, but merely a cause for divorce, probably shifting liability 
and financial consequences to the guilty party. 

I do not wish to dissent categorically from this interpretation, 
but it seems that a different one is perhaps more in conformity 
with the text as it is. Sw’h Ay literally means “divorce it is”, and 
in this sense it ought, if this is at all possible, to be understood.? 
We must not make the document more harmonious that it is in 
reality. On the contrary, these provisions of P. Brooklyn 7 ought 
to be recognized as a radical departure from earlier practice. The 
most striking example is of course that of adultery by the wife. 
The question whether this in itself constitutes divorce or is 
merely a ground for divorce is of much less importance than the 
fact that adultery is no longer regarded as a capital crime. 

I find support for this literalistic interpretation in the early 
Greco-Egyptian marriage contracts,3 which show various affini- 
ties to the earlier Aramaic documents.+ There various acts are 
mentioned the perpetration of which is visited by the forfeiture 
of the dowry. It is a necessary inference that the marriage is 


1 Op. cit. p. 55, discussing the “behaviour clause”, see pp. 27f., below. 
2 Cf. Ginsberg, op. cit. p. 159, on P. Brooklyn 7: 37-40. 

3 P. Eleph. 1, P. Giessen 2, P. Gen. 21, P. Tebt. 104. 

4 Such affinities will be mentioned in the proper place. 
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thereby terminated. No legal formalities, other than such as 
concern the question of proof, are envisaged. 

We can now discuss the various clauses: 

(i) The husband undertakes not to marry another woman. 


AP. 192 9t. wl’ ’kl ’mr 

32. *yty ly ’nth *hrh lhn mptyh wbnn ’hrn thn bnn zy 

33. tld ly mpthyh hn ’mr ’yty ly b[nn] w’nth “hrn lhn 

34. mpthyh wbnyh ’ntn Impthyh ks[p] krin 20 b’bny 

35. milk’ 

31. And I shall not be able to say 

32. I have another wife besides Miphtahiah and other children besides 
the children whom 

33. Miphtahiah shall bear to me. If I say I have other children and 
wife besides 

34. Miphtahiah and her children, I will pay to Miphtahiah silver 
20 kerashin, 

35. royal weight. 


P. Brooklyn 7: 36. ’p I[’ ykhl ‘nny yl]gh ’nth [’hrh lh yhwysm‘]! 

37. lh ’ntw hn y‘bd [kwt s2’h hy y‘bd Lh dyn s\wh? 

36. Moreover, Anani shall not be able to take another woman besides 
Yehoyishma 


37. to himself in wifehood. If he does thus, divorce it is, he shall do unto 
her the law of divorce. 


Provisions forbidding the taking of an additional wife are not 
unexpected in polygamous society. These are contractual fore- 
runners, possibly paving the way for monogamy imposed by law. 
But legal monogamy is merely a possible consequence, not a 
necessaty one. Clauses of this kind are already to be found in 
Old Babylonian documents,3 but Babylonian marriage never- 
theless remained polygamous. 

The clause refers to the taking of a second wife, not to extra- 
marital intercourse by the husband. This is clearly stated in 
P. Brooklyn 7, which speaks of taking a woman /atw—“‘in 
wifehood”’, as already pointed out by Kraeling. The same is 


1 As proposed by Kraeling in his notes to the passage. 

2 Following the construction in 1. 39. As the last word Kraeling reads 
s|v’hy but there is no_y. The 4 starts far to the left. Cf. the first word in 1. 38, 
and the penultimate word in that line. The traces of letters visible, / in the 
upper fragment, and 4 in the lower one, combine to /, if the upper fragment 
is moved to the left; see p. 8, n. 1 above. 

3 Kohler-Ungnad, Aus dem Babylonischen Rechtsleben, p.7. For a Nuzian 
parallel see Speiser—Pfeiffer, A.A.S.O.R., xvi, nos. 55: 39f. 
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probably the case in A.P. 15, where, in ll. 32, 33 ’z#h must be 
rendered “‘ wife”, not “‘woman”’. 

Invalidity of the subsequent marriage cannot be achieved by 
contract. We have already amply referred to the difference in 
sanctions. The provision in A.P. 15 is preventive rather than 
punitive. This element of prevention is absent from P. Brooklyn 
7. Of course, in A.P. 15, the husband, if bent on a second 
marriage, could always avoid the 20 kerashin penalty-clause by 
divorcing his first wife in the accustomed way. 

Volterra! combines this clause with the one immediately 
preceding it, which deals with the eventuality of Yehoyishma’s 
predecease.? The result is that “if the widower husband takes 
again a wife, he is considered to have divorced the deceased”. 

The idea of divorcing a dead person is most artificial, and very 
strong proof would be required to make it acceptable. As a 
matter of fact the two clauses are quite unconnected with each 
other, as can be readily seen from a comparison with A.P. 15. 

A clause very similar to that here under discussion occurs in 
some Greco-Egyptian marriage contracts.3 

(ii) The husband must not alienate his property. 


A.P. 15: 35. wl’ ’kl Phnjtr nksy wqnyny mn mp[th]yh whn h‘dt hmw 

36. mnh (qbl s[pr *hr]n) ’ntn Impthyh [ksp] krin 20 b’bny ml[k’] 

35. And I shall not be able to take away my goods and possessions from 
Miphtahiah; and if I remove them 

36. from her [erasure] I will pay to Miphtahiah silver 20 kerashin, royal 
weight. 


This passage shows that the wife had to concur in the aliena- 
tion of property by her husband. Her dissent could not indeed 
invalidate the transaction, but the penalty-clause would be a 
sufficient safeguard. This raises the more general question of the 
property relationship between the spouses. Rabinowitz + suggests 
that “the matrimonial regime which prevailed among the Jews 
of Elephantine in the 5th century B.c. was that of community of 
goods between the spouses”. He bases himself not upon the 
present passage, but upon P. Brooklyn 2: 11: wksn xy yhun byn 
‘nny wtmt—“goods which there may be between Anani and 
Tamut”.5 He mentions also the clause which provides against 


' Tura (1955), P- 359. 2 See p. 8 above. 

3 P. Eleph. 1: 8 (311 B.c.), P. Tebt. 104: 18 (92 B.c.). See Cowley, p. 50, 
and J. J. Rabinowitz, op. cit. pp. 43 f. 

4 Op. cit. p. 63. 5 See p. 7, above; cf. Kraeling, p. 148. 
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expulsion of the wife “from the goods and chattels of the 
husband”’.! A different view is that of Bickerman;? he holds that 
matrimony in Elephantine “was based on the principle of 
separate property interests between the husband and the wife”’. 
He points to the fact, evidenced by P. Brooklyn 10: 7, that a wife 
might have separate property, not included in the marriage 
contract. | 

It does not seem warranted to speak of a “community of 
goods”. The test would be the case of divorce. There is 
nothing to suggest that in this event any division of property 
was meant to take place. But as long as marriage subsisted the 
wife had a recognized position with regard to the husband’s 
ptoperty. This was obviously useful, both in order to provide 
the material basis for the marriage, and to ensure that in case 
the marriage was dissolved the husband would be able to meet 
his obligations. 

A similar clause occurs in some Greco-Egyptian marriage 
contracts. 3 

(iii) The wife must not enter into novae nuptiae. 


P. Brooklyn 7: 33. lhn l Slyth yh[wysm‘ I]hb‘lh b‘l ’hrn br [mn] ‘nny 
whn t‘bd kwt 

34. si’h hy y‘bdwn I[h dyn sn’h] 

33. But Yehoyishma shall not have power to marry+ another man 
except Anani, and if she does thus, 

34. divorce it is,5 they shall do to her the law of divorce. 


First of all a preliminary question must be considered: Is this 
an independent clause, or merely a proviso of the expulsion 
clause immediately preceding it? Kraeling regards it as a 
proviso,® but does not rule out the possibility that this is a new 
statement. A link with the preceding clause is at first sight 
suggested by the conjunction /hn—“‘but”’; this, however, is not 
conclusive. See P. Brooklyn 4: 16, written by the same scribe, 
where /hn starts what is beyond doubt a new clause. 


Rabinowitz 7 treats the clause as independent, and I follow him, 


1 See p. 21, above. 2 Op. cit. p. 88, n. 19. 

3 P, Giessen 2: 23 (173 B.c.), P. Tebt. 104: 22. 

4 See the discussion of the clause. 

5 So already Ginsberg, J..A.0.S. (1954), p. 159. 

6 So do also Kutscher, J..A.0.S. (1954), p. 236; Volterra, Studi Orienta- 
listici in onore di G. Levi della Vida, p. 593. 

7 Pp. 58 ff. 
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mainly because of parallel passages in later Greek documents 
which he mentions,! and which are clearly independent. 

A second point to be clarified is the meaning of /bb‘/h b‘/ brn. 
One might have thought that it simply refers to adultery by the 
wife. However, in the Bible, ‘w/t b‘/ always means “married 
woman”. Only in Tannaitic texts does b‘/ (verb) mean “to 
cohabit”’, and b‘y/,—“‘ cohabitation”’, “‘intercourse”. Even there 
y‘/ (noun), with reference to women, always means “husband”, 
and nothing else. It seems therefore clear that the text refers to 
the case of a second marriage. This automatically brings about 
the dissolution of the first one. There is no provision for adultery 
as such. 

Rabinowitz hears in this clause ‘“‘an echo of... Deut. xxiv. 17’. 
Yet, whatever the meaning of ‘erwath dabbar in Deut. xxiv. 1, it 
must be conduct falling short of adultery. In Deuteronomy, 
adultery is not constitutive of divorce, or a ground for it, but a 
crime punishable by death (Deut. xxii. 22). 

Cazelles2 sees in the clause under discussion evidence of an 
“evolution of Jewish custom towards monogamy. Yehoyishma 
has no power to marry another husband.” This remark seems 
ill-founded. We shall see later that the clause has nothing to do 
with Jewish custom. Again there is here no development towards 
monogamy (or rather monoandry), for the simple reason that it 
was not preceded by: a state of polyandry. On the contrary, the 
development is one of great relaxation in the law of adultery. 
This is here not considered as a crime. 


(iv) Provisions concerning the mutual behaviour of husband 
and wife. 


P. Brooklyn 7: 37. w’p I ykhl 
38. ‘nnyh wl’ y‘bd dyn [hdh] wtrtyn mn ngy knwth ly[h]wySm‘ ’ntth 
whn 


39.  y‘bd kwt sn’h [hy w]y‘bd lh dyn sn’h w’p [I]’ tkhl yhwySm‘ 

40. wl’ t‘bd dyn hd w[t]ryn I‘nnyh b‘lh whn I t‘[b]d lh sn’hy. 

37. And moreover Ananiah shall not be able 

38. not to do the law of one or two of the wives of his companions #0 
Yehoyishma his wife. And if 

39. he does not do thus, divorce it is. He shall do to her the law of 
divorce. And moreover, Yehoyishma shall not be able 

40. not to do the law of one or two (men) to Ananiah her husband. And 
if she does not do (thus) to him, divorce it is. 


1 See P. Gen. 21: 10, P. Tebt. 104: 28. 
2 Syria (1955), P- 83. 
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This passage has caused difficulty not only to Kraeling, but also 
to several other scholars.' However, a completely satisfactory 
interpretation has already been advanced as early as 1954 by Gins- 
berg, whose translation forms the basis for the one given above. 
Essentially the same interpretation is now offered by Rabinowitz.3 

The key to the understanding of the passage, as Ginsberg 
points out, is that the double negation “not to be able not to do” 
equals an affirmation “to be obliged to do”. Kraeling in his 
translation suppressed the second negation. 

Ginsberg, as also Rabinowitz, interprets the provisions as 
referring to a refusal of intercourse: ‘‘Denial of conjugal rights 
by either spouse to the other is an act of repudiation, and the 
same provisions apply as in the case of public repudium by husband 
or wife.” 4 


VI. NO REVOCATION OF DOWRY 


A.P. 18: 1. wl’ t[kh]l yhwhn brt [mslk t’mr lh] 

2. wlslw’ brth kzy nksy’ [’Jlh wksp’ zy ktybn bspr’ znh brhmn yhbt 
Ikm k‘n sbyt 

3. *hnsl hm hn t’mr kwt5 hybh hy I’ yStm‘ lh 

1. And Yahuhan daughter of Meshullakh shall not be able to say to him 

2. and to Sallua her daughter, As I gave these goods and the money 
which are written in this document in affection to you, now I 
want 

3. to take them away. If she says thus, guilty she is, no attention shall 
be paid to her. 


P. Brooklyn 7: 4o: "pl 

41. ykhl zkwr y’mr ’h[th nk]sy’ lh brhmn yhbt I[y]hwysm‘ k‘n sbyt 

42. *hnsl hmw hn y’mr [kwt] l’ y8tm‘ lh hyb hw 

40. Moreover, 

41. Zakkur shall not be able to say ¢0® his sister, These goods I gave 
in affection to Yehoyishma. Now I want 

42. to take them away. If he says thus, no attention shall be paid to 
him; guilty he is. 


1 Kutscher, J..A.O.S. (1954), p. 237; Cazelles, Syria (1955), p. 83; Volterra, 
Tura (1955), p- 359, Studi Orientalistici in onore G. Levi della Vida, p. 594. 

2 J.A.0.S. (1954), p- 159. 3 Op. cit. pp. 55f. 

4 Ibid. 5 See Kraeling, p. 221. 

6 Not “with respect to”. It is Yehoyishma who is addressed in spite of 
the fact that Zakkur says “I have given to Yehoyishma”; cf. A.P. 18: 2. 
The use of the third person cannot be relied upon for distinctions such as 
that drawn by Kraeling. Cf. P. Brooklyn 2: 14: “And if I take him away 
from thee, I shall give to Anani....” 
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The dowry, we have seen, is “brought in by the bride in her 
hand” and given to the bridegroom. In some cases the bride 
may herself have been the owner of the chattels and the money 
(so, perhaps, in A.P. 15). More often the chattels and money 
would be provided by the head of the bride’s family (A.P. 18, 
P. Brooklyn 7). Formally this was a gift to the bride, actually, as 
long as the marriage persisted, it was a gift to the couple. Form 
prevails in P. Brooklyn 7, where the goods are said to have been 
given to Yehoyishma; but in A.P. 18 the phrase runs, less exactly 
but more naturally, “I have given to you”’, i.e. to both bride and 
bridegroom. In P. Brooklyn 12: 9, not a marriage contract, a 
house is mentioned as having been given to the son-in-law, 
whereas in fact it had been given to the daughter, his wife. This 
is too great a divergence from the formal legal position, and the 
document has to be started all over again. 

In Elephantine gifts seem to have been exposed to the danger 
of revocation, and in deeds of gift we often find the donor’s 
assertion that he would not reclaim.! The passages here under 
discussion have the same purpose. 

On the import of byb hy, Kraeling observes:? “It is not clear 
whether a penalty was customary or whether only moral oppro- 
brium was the consequence.” The second suggestion seems 
preferable. Hyb hw merely defines a person who acted in such a 
reprehensible manner. The only practical consequence is /’ ystm‘ 
/h, “no attention will be paid to him”. A penalty is not likely: it 
is always imposed expressly, and a certain sum stipulated. This is 
here not the case. 


B. SOME PHRASES IN THE 
MARRIAGE CONTRACTS 


nh *tyt bytk—“T have come to thy house”’. 


With slight variations, this phrase introduces all the four 
contracts. It also occurs in two documents other than marriage 
contracts: A.P. 5, a grant of building rights, and P. Brooklyn 11, 
a deed of loan. But in these the phrase seems to be secondary 
only; it is not used in two other deeds of loan, A.P. 10 and 11. 

The same phrase occurs regularly in early Egyptian marriage 


1 A.P. 8: 18ff., P. Brooklyn 6: 14ff., 10: off. 
2 P. 222. 
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contracts.! Médller? gives the following schema: Datum. An 
diesem Tage trat A in das Haus des B ein, um fur die C, Tochter des B, 
seine E:hefrauenurkunde xu machen. The phrase reflects the position 
of the bridegroom as supplicant, who comes to the house of the 
head of the bride’s family to ask that the bride be given to him in 
marriage. 

A similar phrase does not occur in Babylonian marriage 
contracts. 


Lumntn ly. . .?ntw—<To give unto me...in wifehood”. 


This is a phrase quite natural in this context, and its occurrence 
in various systems can therefore, in itself, not be regarded as 
showing any connexion between them. Nevertheless, it so 
happens that we can derive some information even from this 
simple phrase. 

First of all, no similar phrase occurs in Egyptian marriage 
contracts. But such a phrase does occur in Neo-Babylonian 
contracts (wadanu ana assuti).3 

In the Bible nathan  l’issah—“‘to give as wife to...” is a very 
frequent expression. But there is in the Bible no word equivalent 
to the Aramaic ’ntw—‘‘wife-hood”’, an abstract noun derived 
from ’nth—“‘wife’’. It seems therefore that for ’vtw, and perhaps 
for the phrase as a whole, we must look to another source, 
probably to the Neo-Babylonian marriage contracts.4 

However, the non-occurrence in the Bible of a word equivalent 
to Accadian afsutu= Aramaic ’nty is not conclusive proof that 
such a word did in fact not exist in Hebrew. The Bible is not a 
dictionary. We find in the Bible abstract nouns for bridehood’ 
and widowhood, and the existence of a word for wifehood 
cannot be ruled out. | 


Hy ’ntty ’nh b‘lh—“She is my wife and I her husband”. 


Nothing similar occurs in Egyptian marriage contracts. A fe- 
lated Babylonian phrase will be discussed presently. The im- 
mediate Jewish origin of the phrase is made probable by 


1 P, Berlin dem. 3048 verso (of about 850 B.c.), P. Cairo 30907 + 30909 (of 
about 675 B.c.). P. Louvre E. 7849 (588 B.c.) and P. Louvre E. 7846 (547 
B.C.). 

2 Zwei dgyptische Ehevertrdge aus vorsaitischer Zeit (APAW), 1918, no. 3, 


p. 16. 
3 San Nicold and Ungnad, Neubabylonische Rechts- und Verwaltungsur- 


kunden, nos. 1, 2, 3. 
4 Cf. Kraeling, p. 146. 5 Jer. ii. 2: k*/uloth—a hapax legomenon. 
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Hos. ii. 4.1 There a formula of divorce is given, and this is the 
exact converse of the phrase here discussed: i? /o’ ’isti w° anokhi 
lo ’isah—*‘She is not my wife, and I am not her man”. 

In this double phrase the first part is the important one, as may 
be seen both from the introduction, speaking of wifehood only, 
and from the divorce formula, as given in P. Brooklyn 7: 
“T divorce X my wife, she shall not be to me a wife”, and 
“T divorce thee, I shall not be to thee a wife’’. 

A comparison with early Babylonian texts is interesting. In 
the series ana ittisu? the bride is taken ana assutim—zur Ehefrauen- 
schaft.3 So also in Schorr, no. 5. But other documents adduced 
by Schorr4 have the double phrase ana assutim u mututim— “fot 
wifehood and husbandhood”. The secondary nature of 4 mutu- 
tim is brought out by the fact that it is omitted in a number of 
documents. It is also missing in the Neo-Babylonian marriage 
contracts collected by San Nicolo and Ungnad. 

Rabinowitz,5 discussing these Old Babylonian documents, 
regards the double expression as “‘clearly indicative of a mutual 
relationship, implying a certain degree of equality between 
husband and wife. The transaction is a two-sided one. The man 
takes the woman into wife-hood and gives himself to her into 
husband-hood.” This seems to be going too far. I agree that a 
certain mutuality is indicated, but one must not speak of the 
“husband giving himself into husband-hood”. He does not give 
himself, but takes the woman. 

The use, in the Babylonian phrase, of the abstract nouns 
“wifehood” and “‘husbandhood” seems to reflect an advanced 
stage. It was probably preceded by a phrase similar to the 
Hebrew and Aramaic “she is my wife and I her husband”. 


Mn ywm’ znh wd ‘lm—“From this day and for ever”. 


As already mentioned the use of this phrase is not restricted to 
marriage contracts.® Its purpose is to denote that a certain legal 
relationship or position is not @ priori limited in time. 

No similar phrase occurs in Babylonian legal documents. 
A phrase having this purpose, adariti ot ana dari daru is common 
in Accadian documents from Ugarit,7 but not in connexion with 


1 See Kutscher, J..4.0.S. (1954), p. 234, and especially Rabinowitz, 


Op. cit. p. 4. 2 VII. 2. 17-19. 
3 Tie. in wifehood. 4 Nos. 2, 4, 31, 32, 33, 35- 
5 Op. cit. p. 4. © See p. 4, above. 


7 E.g. Nougayrol, Le Palais Royal d’Ugarit, nos. 15. 37; 16. 248. 
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marriage.! A similar phrase is also known in Egyptian docu- 
ments,? again never in connexion with marriage. It seems then 
that the use of this formula in connexion with marriage is a 
Jewish peculiarity. See also Hos. ii. 21: And I will betroth thee 
unto me for ever. 

In the Aramaic papyri two forms occur, wn ywm’ xnh ‘d ‘lm and 
mn ywm’ znh wd ‘lm. The latter is the more idiomatic one. But the 
other form reflects the development of the phrase. Originally it 
was only ‘d ‘/m.3 ‘The immediacy of the effect may have been 
expressed at some other place in the contract + or may have been 
implied. Then wn ywm’ nh was prefixed to “d ‘/m, but the con- 
junction w was not always inserted. 

The equivalent in Biblical Hebrew is me‘attah w*“adh ‘olam.s 
We should note that the Aramaic mn _ywm’ znh is not an exact 


rendering of me‘attah. 
Sn —‘to divorce”. 


Sn’—“to hate” is used as a technical term for divorce in both 
Babylonian and Jewish law. In Babylonian law it occurs 
already as early as the series ana ittisu (vil. 2. 49), but is not 
known from the Neo-Babylonian documents. Another term 
characteristic of the technical language of Babylonian divorce, of 
all periods, is evebu—‘‘to abandon”’, taken over also into post- 
exilic Biblical texts.7 This does not occur in the Aramaic marriage 
contracts, which in this point, the terminology of divorce, are 
free of both Neo-Babylonian and Egyptian influence. 

As against the Babylonian “‘hate” and “‘abandon” (both of 
which had, at very different times, found their way into Jewish 
law), the expression used in connexion with divorce in the four 
oldest Egyptian marriage contracts’ is “abandon and/or love 
another woman”. Later eastern influences make themselves felt. 
There is one document, P. B.Mus. 101204, of 517 B.c.,9 which 


1 But see C. H. Gordon, J.N.E.S. (1955), p. 58, who refers to Ugaritic 
text 52: 42, 49: att. il. w‘/mb, which he renders “ wives of "Il and his forever”. 

2 See, e.g. P. Loeb 43: 4, 7. 

3 The original phrase is preserved in several documents. See, e.g. A.P. 13 : 16. 

4 So the documents from Ugarit always start, “from this day”. 

5 E.g. Isa. ix. 6, lix. 21; Mic. iv. 7; Ps. cxiii. 2. 

6 See J. J. Rabinowitz, op. cit. p. 40; Yaron, “On Divorce in Old Testa- 
ment Times”, R.I.D.A. (1957), pp. 117ff. Cf. also Koschaker, Z. Assyrio- 
logie, XXXV, 200, n. 2, San Nicolo, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XXX, 217. 

7 Yaron, ébid. Cf. Rabinowitz, p. 41. 8 See p. 30, n. 1, above. 

9 Translated, Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John Rylands 
Library, 11, 116. 
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has only “‘abandon and hate”.! But then there occurred a 
further combination. The Judaeo-Babylonian “abandon and 
hate”, or “‘hate” by itself, and the Egyptian “abandon and 
love another”, combined to form the expression “‘abandon and 
hate and love another”.2 This compound formula first occurs 
in P. Berlin dem. 3078, of 492 B.C. 

Rabinowitz3 quotes from P. Ryl. dem. 10 (of 315 B.C.) a 
passage which contains this compound phrase: “abandon and 
hate and love another woman more”. He compares this with 
Deut. xxi. 15-17, the passage safeguarding the privileged position 
of the first-born son, even if he happens to be the son of a “hated 
wife”. “The word hated in Deut. xxi. 15... means divorced. The 
phrase ‘hate thee and love another woman’ in the demotic 
document thus corresponds to the phrase ‘the one beloved and 
the other hated’ in Deut. xxi. 15.” 

This is the most important of several arguments—into which 
we cannot here go—which lead Rabinowitz to the conclusion 
that Jewish influence is reflected in this demotic document, since 
“the Book of Deuteronomy preceded the fourth century B.c. 
marriage contract from Egypt... by several centuries, and during 
these centuries there is apparently nothing in Egyptian marriage 
contracts resembling the clauses of this contract’’.4 

Now admittedly the expression “to hate”—as we have seen— 
came to Egypt from the East, probably from Judaea. But it did 
so considerably earlier. As for “love another woman”—this 
phrase occurs already in the earliest Egyptian marriage contracts, 
and cannot in any way depend upon a similar term (if there be 
such) in Deuteronomy. Even the combined “abandon and hate 
and love another woman”’, in which Rabinowitz sees a reflection 
of the Deuteronomic phrase, we have met already in 492 B.c., 
more than 170 years before the document quoted by him. This 
is earlier than the Aramaic marriage contracts, which do not 
have such a phrase, but are content with “to hate”. We should 
accordingly have the strange position that a formula from 
Deuteronomy is faithfully reflected in a demotic document of 
492 B.c., but not in the later Aramaic papyri, where the parties 
ate Jews. 


1 The same expression occurs in Isa. lx. 15. There it is an amalgamation of 
“to hate”, by then old-established in Jewish legal language, and the newly 
introduced “to abandon”. 

See San Nicol6, op. cit. 3 Op. cit. p. 39. 

4 Ibid. p. 46. 
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Actually Rabinowitz’s comparison is open to a more basic 
objection. There is no formula of divorce “‘hate thee and love 
another” in Deut. xxi. 15, or indeed in any other Jewish source. 
The passage is not at all concerned with divorce.! True, sane’— 
“to hate” is a technical term for divorce, but it also frequently 
has its ordinary non-technical meaning. If it is in this passage 
understood as meaning “‘to divorce”, this would imply too 
narrow an interpretation. The rule laid down would protect the 
first-born son only in case his mother was divorced, but not in 
the case, no doubt far more frequent in a polygamous society, 
where there was no divorce, but the younger second wife had 
won the favour of the husband. The classical case of two wives 
one of whom is “‘loved”’, the other “‘hated”’, is that of Rachel and 
Leah. The expression s‘”u’ah occuts there,? but it clearly does not 
imply that Leah was divorced. 


Ksp swh—“ Money of Divorce”. 


For a comparison with Babylonian legal texts, see Kraeling, 
p. 148. In Egyptian marriage contracts it is also usual for the 
payment, on divorce, of certain sums to be stipulated, but no 
technical term for such payment occurs. We may therefore 
assume that the expression is of Eastern origin. 


THE DIAGNOSIS PATTERN 


Some words should be said about a construction which occurs 
several times in P. Brooklyn 7, and once in the fragmentary 
A.P. 18. The two documents, it will be recalled, were written by 
the same scribe. 


(2) P. Brooklyn 7: 33 f.: whn t‘bd kwt sn’h hy y‘bdwn I[h dyn sn’h]. 
(b) Ibid. 37: hn y‘bd [kwt sn’h hy y‘bd lh dyn s]n’h.4 

(c) Ibid. 38f.: whn l y‘bd kwt sn’h [hy w] y‘bd lh dyn sn’h.5 

(d) Ibid. 40: whn I t‘ [b]d lh sn’hy.® 

(e) Ibid. 42: hn y’mr [kwt] l y8tm‘ lh hyb hw.7 

(f) A.P. 18: 3: hn t'mr kwt hybh hy I’ yStm‘ lh.8 


1 See Yaron, op. cit., p. 119. Cf. however, L. M. Epstein, Marriage Laws 
in the Bible and the Talmud, p. 4, n. 4, who regards the interpretation of 
s‘nuv ah as “divorced” as possible. 


2 Gen. xxix. 31, 33. 3 See p. 26, above. 
4 See p. 24, above. 5 See p. 27, above. 
6 Ibid. 7 See p. 28, above. 
8 Tbid. 
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If we disregard for the moment (d) and (¢) which show certain 
irregularities, we shall see that the scribe makes use of a pattern of 
Biblical legislation, which has been analysed by Daube.! This 
form occurs many times in the Code of Holiness, and also in 
other parts of P. The triple pattern is: (1) act, (2) definition of 
that act, or name given to it or its perpetrator, (3) consequences. 
Daube has traced the origin of the pattern in Egyptian medical 
papyri, where the following form is very frequent: (1) symptoms, 
(2) diagnosis, (3) treatment. 

Out of the many examples in the Bible we shall adduce 
two: 


Lev. xx. 14: And if a man take with his wife 


also her mother, (act) 
wickedness it is (zima hi’), (diagnosis) 
they shall be burnt with fire both 

he and they. (consequences) 


Num. xxxv. 17: And if he smote him with a stone in 
the hand, whereby a man may die, 


and he died, (act) 

a murderer he is (roseah hu’) (diagnosis) 

the murderer shall surely be put to 

death. (consequences) 


Ma‘uziah b. Nathan makes use of this pattern in P. Brooklyn 7 
and A.P. 18. For example in (a): (1) act: “and if she does thus”, 
(2) diagnosis: “divorce it is”, (3) consequences: “‘they shall do 
unto her the law of divorce”’. 

In (d) the last part, “consequences”, is omitted. In (e) the 
sequence is changed to act—consequences—diagnosis. This is 
probably unintentional. 

The occurrence of the diagnosis pattern in the Aramaic docu- 
ments is of interest in that it provides a clear link between the 
papyri and Biblical sources. It is obviously modelled on P, and 
the conclusion is that this, or some of the material contained in 
it, must have been known to the scribe. The possibility that 
Ma‘uziah b. Nathan may himself have imitated the Egyptian 
medical original may safely be disregarded. Such an adaptation 
is the work of priests, who themselves fulfil medical or quasi- 
medical functions, and not of a scribe in Elephantine. 


' “Forms of Old Testament Legislation”, Proc. Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology (1944-5), pp- 36ff. 
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C. THE LAW OF THE ARAMAIC 
MARRIAGE CONTRACTS 


We have considered the substance of the different clauses of these 
contracts, as well as the origin of some of the phrases occurring 
in them. The question now to be answered is, what law do they 
reflect ? The answer, based on our examination of all the material, 
is that these documents reflect a mixture of the law and practice 
of Judaea (and the East in general) on the one hand, and of 
Egypt on the other. The formulae of marriage and divorce are 
Eastern. So also is the payment of the mobar to the head of the 
bride’s family. The public and formal divorce procedure reflects 
a certain stage of the development of the Biblical law of divorce, 
and the provision penalizing irregular expulsion also well fits 
into the Biblical scheme.! We have adduced Babylonian parallels 
for the clause forbidding the taking of an additional wife.2 

The components traceable with some degree of probability to 
Egyptian law are (a) the reduction of the marriage contract to 
writing, (d) the wife’s right to divorce her husband,3(c) the wife’s 
rights in the husband’s property,* and (@) the lenient treatment of 
the wife’s adultery or entry into a new marriage.s 

(a) It has not escaped the notice of scholars that there is in the 
Bible absolutely no evidence for a marriage contract in writing. 
Many actual cases of marriage are related in detail, marriage 
between God and Israel is a favourite symbolical theme of the 
prophets, but writing is not mentioned. It seems fair to conclude 
that written marriage contracts were not known in pre-exilic 
Judaea. 

Various scholars hold otherwise. L. M. Epstein attaches much 
importance to the fact that Deuteronomy refers to the delivery of 
a bill of divorce to the wife. He writes: “Acquiring a wife and 
releasing her must be executed by similar processes.” Also:7 
“On the basis of this passage (i.e. Deut. xxiv. 1-3, R.Y.) the 
probability is very strong and the logic compelling that in 
Deuteronomic days the writ was already employed in Israel both 
for the dissolution as well as for the contraction of marriage. 
That one writ and not the other was adopted by the Jews is very 


1 See, for details, Yaron, R.J.D.A. (1957), p. 126. 


2 See p. 24, above. 3 See pp. 12 ff. n., above. 

4 See pp. 25f., above. 5 See pp. 26f., above. 
© The Jewish Marriage Contract, p. 15. 

7 Ibid. p. 29. 
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unlikely. And if one were adopted, it would in all likelihood be 
the marriage writ rather than the bill of divorce alone.” 

Burrows is much of the same opinion:! “The Old Testament 
nowhere mentions such a document, but where bills of divorce 
(Deut. xxiv. 1-4) and written deeds in real estate (Jer. xxxii. 10f.) 
were used, written marriage contracts would hardly be unknown.” 

These arguments do not seem to me to be convincing. The 
writing of a bill of divorce was introduced to prevent doubts, 
which might lead to accusations of adultery, a crime punishable 
by death.2 It was therefore very reasonable to lay down more 
stringent rules for divorce,3 and this need not automatically have 
brought about the introduction of written marriage contracts. 
When bills of divorce are mentioned in Deuteronomy, this is 
promptly reflected in the prophetical writings: Isa. 1. 1; Jer. iii. 8. 
But although marriage is repeatedly discussed in post-Deutero- 
nomic writings, we look in vain for any reference to a written 
marriage contract. 

As for the argument from deeds in sale of land, here con- 
siderations of a rather different nature come in. Here litigation, 
even after many years, is much more likely, and there would be 
the desire to facilitate proof, should need arise.+ 

L. M. Epstein holds that written marriage contracts were 
introduced in Judaea at the same time as bills of divorce, in the 
days of Deuteronomy. I do not believe this to be correct, but 
even if we assume that Epstein is right, still the marriage con- 
tracts of Elephantine are quite independent of the alleged 
Judaean innovation. There are various theories about the origin 
of the Jewish colony in Elephantine5 and the time it was estab- 
lished, but it is common ground that its religion and law are 
uninfluenced by Deuteronomy and reflect practices of an earlier 
time. For example, we may recall that bills of divorce apparently 
wete not known in Elephantine. 

There still remains to be considered whether the Jews of 
Elephantine got the idea of writing marriage contracts from the 
Egyptian or the Babylonian practice. It seems much more likely 
that they accepted the practice of their neighbours. This is 


' The Basis of Israelite Marriage, p. 31. 2 See p. 11, above. 

3 Cf. the statement, though made for different reasons, in Codex Justinianus, 
§. 17. 8 pr: Consensu licita matrimonia posse contrahi, contracta non nisi misso 
repudio solvi praecipimus. 

4 Cf. Jer. xxxii. 14: “‘...that they may stand many days”. 

§ See Kraeling, pp. 41 ff., and see also C.H. Gordon, J.N.E.S. (1955), p. 56. 
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strongly supported by the fact that the contracts are introduced 
by a phrase typical of Egyptian marriage contracts, but unknown 
in Babylonian documents. 

When maintaining that the founders of the Jewish colony at 
Elephantine did not reduce their marriage contracts to writing, 
I do not want to be understood as saying that marriage was 
essentially informal. Forms can be observed orally no less than 
in writing. As a matter of fact these oral forms have been 
preserved in the Elephantine documents. They were, in case of 
marriage, “‘She is my wife and I her husband, from this day and 
for ever”; in divorce, “I divorce X my wife, she shall not be 
unto me a wife”’. 

(b) As to divorce by the wife, there is no suggestion that she 
enjoyed such a right in Biblical law. In Old Babylonian marriage 
contracts it is a usual clause that a wife, who says to her husband, 
“Thou art not my husband”’, is to be thrown into the river.! 
There is nothing in the Neo-Babylonian documents to suggest a 
tight of the wife to divorce her husband. But such a right is 
conceded to the wife in three Egyptian marriage contracts, 
roughly contemporary with the Aramaic documents under con- 
sideration.2 It seems therefore fair to assume that the Jewish 
women at Elephantine owed their privileged position to that 
enjoyed by their Egyptian neighbours, 

(c) There is apparently nothing in Biblical or Babylonian law 
corresponding to the hold given in the Aramaic marriage docu- 
ments to the wife over the property of her husband. Such a 
Beispruchsrecht is expressly given to her in A.P. 15, and seems to 
be implied also in the other documents.3 

But various rights, often of a more far-reaching nature, are 
granted to the wife under Egyptian marriage contracts. For the 
eventuality of divorce on the husband’s initiative the wife is 
regularly promised some share in the common acquisitions, 
sometimes even all of it. See already the three oldest marriage 
contracts. Again in some documents the wife expresses het 
assent to the sale of property by the husband, which implies that 
she had some legal hold over it.5 


1 See Schorr, nos. 3, 4, 32, 33; an exception is no. 1 where the wife gets 
off more cheaply: she loses her dowry and pays divorce money. 

2 P, Berlin 3078 (492 B.c.), P. Lonsdorffer (363 B.c.), P. Libbey (about 
340 B.C.). 

3 See p. 25, above. 4 Referred to, p. 30, n. 1, above. 

5 See Seidl, Agyptische Rechtsgeschichte der Saiten- und Perserzeit, p. 66. 
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It is therefore fairly probable that the wife’s right under the 
Aramaic contracts goes back to Egyptian practice. 

(2) According to P. Brooklyn 7: 33f., adultery of the wife (or 
her entrance upon a second marriage) constitutes divorce, with 
the usual consequences; but no further punishment is envisaged. 
This is a radical departure from Jewish law (and oriental law 
generally), where adultery is always mentioned as a capital crime. 

Again we have close parallels in Egyptian documents. See, for 
example, P. Berlin dem. 3078, of 492 B.c.! There the wife’s 
infidelity (“love another male more than thee’’) constitutes 
divorce, but again no further consequences are envisaged. 

The results we have obtained permit some more general con- 
clusions. In the sphere of phraseology the Orient predominates; 
but the forms employed, phrases, formulas and patterns must be 
considered separately from the substance. The possibility of 
Egyptian influence upon the latter must always be taken into 
account. The fact that a phrase is Jewish does not prove that 
the provision which it helps to express is also Jewish. A striking 
example is the ‘“‘diagnosis-pattern”, adapted from the Code of 
Holiness, which is being used for provisions which are clearly of 
non-Jewish origin. 

We have dealt only with marriage contracts, but our con- 
clusions are valid in other fields also. Marriage is a sphere closely 
connected with religion; here one would have expected that 
Jewish (or oriental) law should have been able to hold its ground 
more completely than in other fields, neutral to religion, such as 
sale, for example. The upshot of all this then is that the Aramaic 
papyri must be treated with reserve as evidence for Jewish law, 
and the possibility that a particular rule reflected in them may be 
non-Jewish must always be given due attention.2 


1 Translated in Griffith, Catalogue, 111, 117. 
2 Tam much obliged to Professor D. Daube and Mr A. Harari for many 
helpful suggestions. 
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SOME LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF 
THE QUMRAN TEXTS: 


By MENAHEM Mansoor, Madison, Wisconsin 


It is now a certainty that the Qumran writings shed much light 
on the orthography, vocalization and morphology of the current 
phase of the Hebrew language at the time of the writing of the 
Scrolls. The purpose of this article is to present and to discuss as 
concisely as possible some of the principal orthographical, motr- 
phological and syntactic aspects of these writings without 
reaching any conclusion relating to date or dates. To appraise 
fully the significance of these features for the Hebrew language 
will require more research than I have been able yet to give this 
question. Moreover, I do not believe that this evidence is 
adequate for fixing dates but we shall see that the linguistic 
features do support a date of the pre-Christian era and the 
Tannaitic period, up to about the second century a.p. However, 
a comprehensive work on the subject is now in preparation. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


One of the most conspicuous, yet least surprising, features of the 
orthography is the extravagant use of the scriptio plena. Much 
has been written on the orthography of the Qumran writings,” 
and very little will be said about it here. 


1 Adapted from a paper delivered at the 165th Meeting of the American 
Oriental Society in Toronto, April 1955. Part of this article was read at 
Professor W. F. Albright’s Seminar on the Qumran Scrolls at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1954. Without Professor Albright’s guidance and encourage- 
ment this work would not have been undertaken. I have consulted almost 
all the material available relating 10 the subject under discussion. I found 
Professor Sukenik and Professor Burrows’s works most useful for reference. 
I am particularly indebted to Professor Ezekiel Kutscher whose work on 
Palestinian Aramaic and late Hebrew will, I believe, become standard. 
I had also access to H. Yalon and M. Gottstein’s articles in Hebrew (see 
next note). 

2 See W. F. Albright, “On the Date of the Scrolls”, B.A.S.O.R. no. 115 
(1949), 10-19; M. Burrows, “Orthography, Morphology and Syntax of St 
Mark’s Isaiah Manuscript”, J.B.L. txvut (1949), 195-214; G. R. Driver, 
The Hebrew Scrolls (1951); M. H. Gottstein, ‘Studies in the Language of the 
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QUESTION OF SYNTAX 


(2) Omission of relative pronoun swx. In Biblical Hebrew, the 
relative pronoun 1wx, being a prosaic word, may be omitted in 
the poetical parts.! In Aramaic the omission of the relative is not 
permissible; so we find that the scribe, whether deliberately or 
not, inserts "wx where he thought it was required. 


1QIs2 M.T. 
TAINAN WX oA Ar NA lili. 6 NAN ME mM NA 
Jen Wwe 772 xiviii. 17 yon J073 


Cf. also II Sam. x. 5; and I Chron. xix. 5. The same thing occurs 
in Samaritan: 


M.T. Exod. xviii. 20 mais qatn Sam. nao swe In 
M.T. Gen. xxxix. 4 % wos. Sam. % w swx 9D) 


(4) An interesting feature is the use of a preposition, where the 
accusative particle nx is expected: 


tQpHab. ix. 11 rena by yrwIT IWR Nava 


In Hebrew y-wnn is not followed by a preposition; cf. Deut. xxv. 1 
yon nx swam, also Prov. xvii. 15; and xii. 2; I Kings viii. 32. 


1QH Pl. xlv.9 mDnax toa any Tin °D 


(c) The preference of active to passive.3 


1QIs M.T. 
J? Wap? Jo NN i. 26 J? NWP? JD NN 
Nn inp = xlix. 24 212 Npw 
“pom NN = -Xxix. 12 “pon JAN 


Dead Sea Scrolls”, J.J.S. vol. 11 (1953); H. Yalon, “Lile36n Ham-Megillét 
Hag-Genizot”, Sinai x11 (1950), 267-93; J. Baumgarten and M. Mansoor, 
“Studies in the Hodayot—I and II”, J.B.L. xxiv (1955), parts II and III; 
“Studies in the Hodayot—III”, J.B.L. txxv (1956), part II; and “Studies in 
the Hodayot—IV ”, J.B.L. txxvi (1957), part II; J. Carmignac, “Précisions 
apportées au vocabulaire, etc.”, V.T. v (1955), 345-65; P. Kahle, “Zur 
Aussprache des Hebraischen bei den Samaritanern”, Festschrift A. Bertholet 
(1950), pp. 281-6; M. Wallenstein, “Some Lexical Material on the Judean 
Scrolls”, V.T. tv (1954), 211-14, also ““Some Aspects of the Vocabulary, 
etc.”, V.T. vit (1957), 209-13; P. Wernberg-Moller, “Observations on the 
Interchange of ‘Ayin and Heth in the Manual of Discipline”, V.T. 111 (1953), 
104-7. 

™ Cf. Gen. xlix. 27. 

2 In this work 1QIs always refers to 1QIs* unless otherwise indicated. 

3 For more illustrations, see Gottstein’s article, Joc. cit. 
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_ Again, as A. Sperber pointed out,! this preference of active to 
" passive is quite common. This can be clearly seen when com- 
paring the parallel passages in the O.T. books: Samuel, Kings 
and Chronicles; cf. If Kings xvi. 20 1ap", whereas II Chron. 
XXVili. 27 has 1193p". 

Similarly II Kings xxi. 18, and II Chron. xxxiii. 20. There are 
at least ten similar variations in the parallel passages referred to 
above in this section. This preference is quite noticeable in the 
Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch; cf. Num. xxviii. 17; 
Lev. xi. 13; Deut. xvi. 16. For further material see n. 1. 

(2) Use of prefix yaw. Hebrew grammarians who may venture 
to conduct an investigation into the use of the prefix ~1 in the 
Qumran writings will be simply baffled; all the moreso, if they are 
to apply the theories of Gesenius and others to this usage. This is 
a matter for thorough research. The scribes inserted or omitted waw 
with utter defiance of grammatical rules. There is also a general, 
though inconsistent, tendency to avoid the Waw Consecutive.? 

(e) A tendency to prefix -¥ to the Infinitive Construct 


regularly: 1QIs M.T. 
o> =i. «12 D179 
yinw> =xxvill, 12 yinw 
wand 1.13 wan 


PLACE-NAMES AS SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


In the chapter on “Semitic Languages and Literature” in his 
book, Archaeology of Palestine, Professor Albright makes an im- 
portant observation: “‘ The evidence of place-names and personal 
names is of primary importance in determining what languages 
were spoken in different periods.” It is rather surprising that 
this important observation was almost overlooked in the study 
of the Scrolls. During the last few decades a subsidiary science in 
philology has been developing, namely Onomastics or the study of 
proper names including place-names—Toponomastics. In view 
of its paramount importance, some universities have even estab- 
lished chairs for this study and learned journals are regularly 
published, such as the Bestrage zur Namenforschung in Heidelberg 
since 1945. This research serves several branches, but we are 
interested today in its service to philology. Often place-names of 


1 “Hebrew Based upon Biblical Passages in Parallel Transmission”, 
H.U.C.A. xiv (1939), 200-1. 
2 For further illustrations see M. Burrows, /oc. cit.,and H. Gottstein, /oc. cit. 
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village, lake, river or tell provide us with important information 
on the language or dialect of their occupants. We know, for 
instance, that several roots and grammatical forms, lost for the 
language, have been preserved in place-names. We find a series of 
ancient names ending in the unusual Hebrew form 1: 119, 1, 
mx etc. The fact that we find both 1 and ptm! is very 
significant from a philological point of view. To the best of my 
knowledge, Dr D. M. Beegle? of Johns Hopkins University and 
E. Kutscher 3 of the Hebrew University were independently the 
first to attach importance to this fact. 

I shall refer here to three illustrations only: 

1. pwns and pwn both for “Damascus”. Let us see “Damas- 
cus” through the ages, as Kutscher sees it. (a) In Tel-el-‘Amarna 
Tablets, middle of second millennium B.c., we find the shorter 
name for Damascus. (4) In old Egyptian documents pwan tamsaq 
ot temasq.* (c) In Aramaic Panammu inscription, eighth century 
B.C., punt. (d) In Egyptian Aramaic, fifth century B.c.,5 pwnt. 
Thus external evidence testifies uninterruptedly from about 
1500 B.C. to 400 B.C. that the name of the place was punt. (¢) In 
the M.T. always peat, with the exception of Chronicles (which 
is a late book, not before 300 B.C.), where we find pz977 I Chron. 
xviii. 5, and pyeyt Il Chron. xxiv. 23, xxviii. 5. (Gi ) The first 
allusion to pwn, outside the Bible, is given in the geographical 
dictionary *E€vixé by Stephanus Byzantinus. 6 (g) In Pseudo- 
Jonathan, Talmudical and Rabbinical literature? pwns, o1pons, 


1 Zech. xii. 11, and Har-Magedon, ‘The Mountain of Megiddon” where 
the mysterious conflict of Rev. xvi. 16, was to take place. 

2 “Proper Names in the New Isaiah Scrolls”, B..A.S.O.R. no. 123 (1951), 
26-30. See also M. Altbauer, Lesénénu#, Feb. 1952, p. 10. 

3 “LeS6n Megillat Ye8a‘yaha ’Alef”, Ha’ares, 28 Sept. 1952. Also 
“Hareqa‘ Hal-LeSéni Sel Megillat YeSa‘yaha”, Ha’ares, 25 Sept. 1950. 

4 The name ‘‘ Damascus” occurs as ¢mSq (syllabically read as Ta-m&-qu) 
in the Palestine-Syria List of Thutmose III. See J. Simons, Handbook for the 
study of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to Western Asia (1937), List 
no. I, no. 13. A second and uncertain occurrence in a short list of names 
dating from the reign of Amenophis III appears as tmS(q). This name is cited 
by Anton Jirku, “Die agyptischen Listen palastinensischer und Syrischer 
Ortsnamen”, K/io, Beiheft xxxvuII (1937), 30. 

5 See G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.c., Letter 
VI. 2 where it is written pwn. Iam obliged to Dr T. O. Lambdin, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, for drawing my attention to the references 
mentioned in notes 3 and 4 above. 

6 About first century c.z. Date not certain. 

7 Yerushalmi Sabbath 1. 4a. 
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while ““Damascus plums” are called prpontt; cf. Sappacynvov. 
(4) In Syriac we find cam; (darmsok). (i) Now in the first 
Qumran Isaiah Scroll we find pwns several times. This form is 
also found in The Genesis Apocryphon. So we see that, perhaps 
through popular etymology, pwat became pwnnt in the Aramaic 
era. The scribe thought he would render public service were he 
to use the name pwant, which was familiar to his countrymen. ! 

2. “Sodom”. M.T. arto, in 1QIs, is arno and ano. This is 
probably how it was pronounced at the time; cf. LXX Zd8opa.2 
In Talmud Yerusha/mi Baba Bathra ii. 13, we find patio Ym> “a 
wall of the Sodomites”. Thus orto is not merely an ortho- 
graphical error. 

3. M.T. yea, in 1QIs xxxiv. 4 and elsewhere is you. Cf. 
Aramaic sip and you. Also xipu is a place-name current 
during the Second Temple, situated about 15 miles north of 
Jerusalem.3 


ARAMAIC INFLUENCE 


From the time of the Assyrian rule—and for several centuries 
afterwards—Aramaic had become the lingua franca covering the 
territories from the Indian borders to Egypt and from Asia 
Minor to North Arabia. In addition, each territory developed its 
own dialect. In Palestine alone, three dialects are known: 
Palestinian Christian Aramaic, Samaritan Aramaic, and Galilaean 
Aramaic. Here, we shall refer mainly to the last two. 

Aramaic influence is so prominent in the orthography, phono- 
logy, and morphology of the Qumran writings that one need not 
be a Semitic scholar to detect it. The source list is too long, and 
the following is only a fraction of the vast material available: 

(a) The forms of pronominal suffix. 


Qumran Scrolls § Hebrew 


(i) 1QIs ii. 2 my voy 
1QIs vi. 13 ike yon 
1QpHab xii. 11 wy roy 


Cf. M.T. Ps. cxvi. 12 *mbain for romain 


1 This may be taken as indirect evidence for the pre-Christian date of the 
Qumran Scrolls. 

2 See also D. M. Beegle “Proper Names in the New Isaiah Scrolls”, 
B.A.S.O.R. no. 123 (1951), 26-30. 

3 For further details see E. Kutscher article, Joc. cit. 
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Qumran Scrolls Hebrew 
(it) 1Qs ili. 25 pros pros 
(iit) 1QIs *39 -y J? "oy 
Also M.T. Ps. ciii. 3, cxvi. 19. 


(d) Verbal suffixes of the third person plural, masc. and fem. 
(i) The form pvp for yp (masc.). 1QIs xxix. 9, DU 
pra sy'n; in M.T. 7 x1 150. 
Also cf. M.T. Deut. viii. 3; Isa. xxvi. 16. 
(ii) The form nvp for vup (fem.). 1QIs iv. 1, yaw Apynm 
ovi; in M.T. --p4nm. 
Also cf. xlvili. 15. °m>97 AMYEM. 
We find traces in M.T. Gen. xlix. 22, mty3 mia (for 11y3), and 
I Sam. iv. 15, nap rryi (for wp). 
(¢) Segholate nouns with an Aramaic form.! 


Aramaic Hebrew 
1QIs xxxiil. 20 Dime Om NOME DAN 
1QIs xxxiv. 4 qPu NID JPN qa 
1QIs xlv. 13 TIN NIM IM 710 


(d) The use of the prefix - as a negative particle for x». No 
doubt the scribe had in mind the Aramaic x> /z—and not the 
Hebrew x2—when he copied the text, for otherwise we would 
expect x19, the usual form in the Qumran writings. 


1QIs M.T. 
ta yo? oxvi.6 172 79 x? 
sav ny) Xxix.9 = 9«‘9Y N91 I] 


1QpHab v. 13 13 Yea wand M.T. 12 Sw x9 wand 


1QS xi. 10 1597 a7 °> which Brownlee and Ginsberg 
tightly read atx x¥.2 This also belongs here; it is a clear case 
of haplography plus Aramaism. 


' (i) Siwip and Sup for Heb. dup or 20? are very common in Christian 
Aramaic too. The form S11p with two waw’s is rather baffling; for the 
auxiliary vowel in the second syllable is always short (-), (+) or (.) as in 


hv, 57 and TY respectively, but never }. (ii) LXX transliterates cia “fire 
god” (?) as Moady and so Aq., Peshitta and Vulgate. W. F. Albright pointed 
out to me that the Syro-Mesopotamian deity is muluk or Punic molok, meaning 
“vow, pledge”. Hence 72 is probably the “patron deity of vows” 
: See W. H. Brownlee, “The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline”, B.A S. O.R. 
Supplementary Studies, 10-12 (1951), Pl. ii. 10. 
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The prefix > as negative is found in Ras e3-Samra texts too. 
Cf. also Mishnah Nedarim 1, 3, where we have two readings x» 
pain and pin’. 


COMMON FEATURES BETWEEN SAMARITAN 
AND QUMRAN WRITINGS 


The old native original tongue of the Samaritans was the 
Hebrew of the Pentateuch. This had developed into a post- 
Pentateuchal Samaritan Hebrew dialect. It was neither strictly 
Biblical nor post-Biblical late Hebrew. It was a dialect of its own. 
Owing to the complete isolation of the Samaritans and the fact 
that the knowledge of the language was restricted to the privi- 
leged few among the Samaritan priests, this dialect developed its 
own features. A careful study of the Samaritan Hebrew literature 
shows that these were features of Hebrew, in general use among 
them from the earliest times down to a comparatively modern 
age. 

The Samaritan dialects have often been described by some 
scholars as “‘ dilapidated, deteriorated, confused”’, etc. Of course, 
I disagree. After devoting several years to the study of Samaritan 
language and literature,! I am convinced that this is not so. 
Almost all of the so-called irregularities in the Samaritan dialect 
may be traced in one form or another in the M.T. 

The Qumran writings are heaven-sent; for several features in 
Samaritan regarded as corrupt and defective are also found in the 
Qumran writings. However, when we come to discuss the 
common linguistic aspects we should bear in mind a very im- 
portant point. Both, ina sense, had existed in isolation for almost 
2000 yeats. The Scrolls were hidden in the desert of Judaea and 
Samaritan was isolated on Mount Gerizim. Thus neither was 
subjected to external influence. 


QUMRAN TEXTS AND SAMARITAN 


1. An important feature of the Qumran writings, especially 
1QIs*, is the omission of the laryngeals, whether silent or con- 
sonantal. The defective pronunciation of the laryngeals was no 
doubt the main cause of this feature. The same occurs, for 


1 My work on Basis for a Grammar of the Samaritan Language is now com- 
pleted for publication. 
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instance, in the Samaritan dialect. Moreover, each peculiarity in 
the Qumran Scrolls can also be traced in the M.T. 

(2) When & is quiescent, it is entirely dropped. Sometimes 1 
is inserted: 1QIs xxxvii. 29, nna (for M.T. nx3); 1QIs xl. 12, 
oinna (for ana); 1QpHab viii. 7, mam (for mmN); 1Qs xxx. 8, 
yon (for inxon); 1QS vii. 7, wa (for wx); 1QS x. 1, 
mona (for mwxna); 1QpPs, ps (for qs); 1QpPs, war (for 
y7aN?).? 

Similarly in Samaritan: w (for Hebrew wx); wn (for wx); 
mt (for nxt); 72° (for tax). Cf. in M.T.: sna Job i. 21 (for 
mee’); nba Job xxxii. 18 (for *nxdn); ovo%nn I Chron. xx. 1 (for 
poxvan; cf. IT Sam. xi. 1). 

() Consonantal laryngeals entirely dropped: 1QIs v. 14, and 
xxviii. 14, mon (for mvyn); 1QIs xxviii. 15, 2° (for nay’); 
1QIs xliv. 17, inwm (for nN). 

Similarly in Samaritan, we find: nan> (for nanx); mn (for mx); 
won (for 1 xm); Ye (for Yxw); w> (for inm>). Cf. in M.T.: 1M 
Jer. viii. 11 (for wpm); "Im IT Sam. xxii. 4o (for XM); ONIN 
Gen. xxv. 24 (for omxn). 

N.B. In 1QH xxxix.? ro 129 should be 1298» “and they lay 
in wait”. The form 29 without x8 is also found in I Sam. 
XV. 5. 

(¢) Omission of 7 in Infinitive Construct with 9 (a common 
feature): 1QIs i. 7, nopm> (for M.T. nopmas); 1QIs lvii. 15, nrn? 
(for nvnnd); 1QpHab iv. 13, mnwo (for mnwnd); 1QS viii. 9, 
mp? (for apn); C.D.C. i. 16, yo” (for yon’). Cf. in M.T.: 
yay” II Sam. xix. 19 (for wayn); won Jer. xxxvii. 12 (for 
wont); anim> Exod. xiii. 21 (for aninin>).3 

(7) Commutation between consonantal laryngeals (a very 
common feature in Samaritan+—both Hebrew and Aramaic 
dialects): 1QIs xvi. 11, non (for y¥on); 1QIs xxviii. 22, mnx (for 
nny); 1QIs xxx. 23, amma (for 3m3); 1QS vi. 10, pen (for yon’); 
IQS viii. 13, ‘win (for wax). 

1 These last two illustrations are taken from the two fragments of Peser 
Tebillim; see Palestine Exploration Quarterly (1954), Pp. 71. 

2 See J. Baumgarten and M. Mansoor, “Studies in the New Hodayot— 
II”, J.B.L. txxtv (1955), 194, n. 46. 

3 On the other hand, in the M.T., Isa. xxiii. 11, we find 1"9w5, whereas in 
1QIs we read t*mwnb—the correct form. 

4 These Samaritan illustrations are found in both the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and A. Cowley’s Samaritan Liturgy. The other examples given relating 


to the Samaritan language are taken from my work Basis for the Grammar of 
the Samaritan Language—now about to go to press. 
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Similarly in Samaritan: qpx ’dfak (for pn); qox ’d/ak (for Jn); 
oy> /ém (for on); “wn Veriri (for “mm y); °amm mwabi (for 
*aNr).! 

Again these peculiarities can also be traced in M.T.:? on 
I Chron. x. 18; avn I Kings xii. 18; “an I Chron. xi. 35; 
syonn IT Sam. xxili. 33; proxn Jer. lii.15; pronn IIT Kings xxv. 11; 
yx Il Sam. vi. 9; pa I Chron. xiii. 12; yx (Q; K ym) I Sam. 
XVil. 7. 

I can quote over fifty cases; they are definitely errors and some 
are gross ones, but from our own point of view. I simply maintain 
that, probably because of the defective pronunciation of the 
laryngeals, it was quite in order for the scribe to interchange 
them; probably it was a feature of the dialect, exactly as is the 
case in Samaritan. For otherwise, how can we explain the 
following striking illustration—from Isa. i. 24—when it appears 
that the scribe deliberately “‘corrected”, so to speak, a correct 
reading by writing overline the letter n for x in the word °°» 
“from my enemies” (1QIs i. 24)? Moreover we have further 
excellent evidence; it is stated clearly that three cities in 
Palestine—Haifa, Beisan and Tibe‘on—did not pronounce the 
laryngeals.3 

2. Now let us turn to more common features: Pronominal 
suffixes (2nd and 3rd plural) have Qamas, with nm at the end. 
There are very numerous illustrations :4 


Qumran Hebrew Samaritan Read 
TONN OnN ‘on ’attemma 


A Ay? 


maD"nN17 ont ‘p>-ninit> eldiritikimma 


1 All quotations above are from A. Cowley, The Samaritan Liturgy 
(Oxford, 1911). 
2 For more examples, see A. Sperber, “Hebrew Based upon Biblical 


Passages in Parallel Transmission”, H.U.C.A. xiv (1939), and P. Kahle, 


Masoreten des Westens i. 

3 Babylonian Talmud, ‘Erubin 23b. C. Rabin, in his Avcient Western 
Arabian, pp. 84ff., refers to this peculiarity in the Arabic dialect. A concise 
yet comprehensive discussion of this peculiarity in Palestinian Aramaic and 
in Samaritan is found in E. Kutscher’s series of articles ‘‘Mehqarim Ba- 
’Arammit Hag-Gelilit” in Tarbis, xx1t1, no. 2. 

4 Numerous examples are to be found in H. Petermann, Versuch einer 
hebr. Formenlehre nach der Aussprache der heutigen Samaritaner; in Z. Ben- 
Hayyim, articles entitled “‘Ivrit Naisah Sémrén”, Lesénénd, x1, 45-60, 
113-26; and in F. Diening, Das Hebr. bei den Samaritanern (Diening is one of 
P. Kahle’s brilliant students, about whom nothing has been heard since the 
outbreak of war in 1939). 
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Qumran Hebrew Samaritan Read 
1QIs i. 15, m3"7 o2"7° 
XXXVI. 27, mma = =opPawm = =—- Gen. 
et al. iv. 4, mama ami’ elevi?inna 
1QMpl.xxii.7, mamma =o arin —siv. 8, = anna = bayutimma 
pl. xxv. 7, MMDSINA «ADSI. ix. 5, ont damkimma 
et al. xlii. 16 a5at debarikimma 


Cf. M.T. Ezek. xiii. 20, i. 11, xl. 16. 


It is clear from the Qumran writings that there existed at the 
time a different pronunciation and form from those preserved in 
M.T. The Samaritan dialect has also preserved to this very day 
the same pronunciation though not the same form. Again, the 
motive that prompted the scribe to add the nz (especially at the 
time when the knowledge of Hebrew was waning) was to 
facilitate reading the texts. 

3. The defective writing is also frequent in the 3rd masc. 
singular of the pronominal suffixes for plural nouns. This is 
common to all Qumran writings. 


M.T. Samaritan Read 
1QIs iii. 11, 7 yr Gen. vi. 9, vont’ ’evdirito 
xiv. 14, youn *anyako 

QS) vi. 17, wm roy XXVii. 23, vn yédo 


Xi. 13, INpIS3 YNIpPTA 
C.D.C. xvi. 2, wD PROD xliii. 30, yan rémo 
Cf. in M.T. vm for rtm (17 times). 


It is generally accepted that the Samaritans preserved an old 
(probably pre-Christian) traditional pronunciation. We see that 
they pronounced this plural suffix as 0 not aw as in Hebrew. We 
can therefore assume that the Qumran scribe, by using the suffix 
without °, also reflected the traditional pronunciation of his day. 
These are numerous examples, and all cannot be orthographical 
ettots, or mere confusions. So many errors! Moreover, the fact 
that we find traces in the M.T. of all these features indicates the 
existence of such pronunciation. My conclusions, however, are 
not meant to be final; for as we have already seen a number of the 
peculiarities are seldom carried through consistently. The occur- 
fences are presented, in part, yet the investigation is far from 
completed; it is only fair to remark here that all the scribes had 
One thing in common: They were more or less consistently 
inconsistent. 
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SO-CALLED SCRIBAL ERRORS 


I wish first to make it quite clear that there are definitely scribal 
errors in the Qumran Scrolls; especially in 1QIs*; after all, these 
scribes were human.! We find, for instance: 


M.T. 
1QIs v. 8, onv” onawim 
xli. 19, 79n yatn 
xlii. 13, yar uy 
xliv. 15, mm mm et al. 


I wish at this point to discuss a theory of mine which has not yet 
been fully examined. These are suggestions for the readers to 
consider. A number of important words have been branded by 
some scholars as scribal errors. Perhaps it is so. Nevertheless, 
let us examine the following so-called errors which have been 
selected at random and not for the purpose of supporting my 
argument: 


M.T. 
1. 1QIs xli. 7, wp wp 
2. XXiii. 10, “Tay “ay 
‘. xl. 20, pay apy 
4 xili, 19, wR “DN 
5. xiv. 31, 7719 7713 
6. 1QS8 iv. 50, *29N1 (not found) 


One of the reasons advanced was that these errors were due to 
poor hearing on the part of the scribe. If so, judging from the 
nature of some errors, the poor scribe must have been stone deaf! 
Now, let us examine these errors. 

1. 1QIs xli. 7, woop, M.T. won, “hammer”. This is probably 
an older or even original form of wp; it also explains the 


Dagesh Forte in the letter v. Cf. also op, “hammer”, and 


- 


§5- w Se ° S- 6 is : 

Lula = dumbed = also dunkli, “pig’s snout”.2 Again cf. Aram. 
. - 6 

xnoyoy and xnbww “chain”; Arabic *5 ; Aram. xo72; Hebrew 

ia. : 


1 The resemblance in script of certain letters such as and 4; 3 and 9; 
* and 1 has been responsible for their being confused with one another, 
and hence the scribal errors. See Sperber, op. cit. pp. 166ff., listing over 100 
such scribal errors in MT. 

2 See Freitag, Lexicon Arabicum, s.v. 
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2. 1QIs xxiii. 10, 89x “tay, M.T. q5x “ay. I am convinced 
the scribe did not make a mistake here since we have only to 
check with LXX rendering of this sentence: Epyégou thy yijiv 
cov, no doubt reading 4x7Kx “tay “till thy land”, thus agreeing 
with our Isaiah Scroll. I do not claim that this reading is superior 
to the M.T. but simply that the scribe did not necessarily make 
a mistake.! 

3. Isa. xl. 20, paw, M.T. ap. I feel that this is another case 
of metathesis. This as we know occurs in Semitic and other 
languages, especially in the proximity of one of the lateral 
sonants: sm. Cf. (i) moaw (Gen. xxxvii. 34; Deut. xxii. 5), 


ore 


“garment”, and mavw (Ex. xxii. 8; Deut. xxiv. 13); (ii) Im, y5> 
“cut off”, and 1, is “cut off” (cf. *nani Lam. iii. 54, “Iam 
cut off” and *nrw Ps. xxxi. 23, “I am cut off”); (iii) Heb. >m, 
Syriac Ry gelaz and Wy geval, “to teat away, tob”’; (iv) K 
Qn in I Sam. xxvii. 8, “the Gizrites”; (v) finally in the Hodayot 
we find win and w1 in the same meaning and in the same line: 
Pl. xxxvi. 12, an’ mona, “when their waves do rage” and wy» 
“they toss up” (in storm); cf. 1QIs? lvii. 21, wo, whereas 1QIs> 
for same word we find [wa]73 for the M.T. wo “troubled, in 
commotion”’.2 

4. 1QIs “nx, M.T. “ox, “cruel”. We know that > and 3 
often interchange because of partial assimilation.3 Let us con- 
sider the following etymological equivalents: (i) Sam. %=*p, 
“a person who goes to exile” (Cowley); (ii) Sam. 931 = Heb. "19, 
“wing”, Aramaic xpi; (iii) Aram. s> and #3, “shore of sea or 
tiver”; cf. xom Ap Yy cnan~x,4 “place me at the shore of a 
fiver”; Nm Poa Tava m1n,5 “he was hiding himself at the sea 


1 Cf. Gen. iv. 2; Prov. xii. 11 and xxviii. 9. 

2 Perhaps also “na K and “sm Q in Eccl. ix. 4. 

3 C. Brockelmann, Grandriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen, § 134. After having sent this article to the Editor, I came across 
M. Wallenstein, “Some Aspects of the Vocabulary and Morphology of the 
Hymns of the Judean Scrolls” in V.T. vit (1957), 209-13. In his article 
Wallenstein independently reaches the conclusion that “138 in 1QIs is the 
same as “D8 of the M.T. (Isa. xiii. 9). He is thus in support of my claim 
above that “138 is mot a scribal error. Wallenstein cites at least two more 
illustrations: n>3n for main (Barthélemy and Milik, Qumran Cave I, p. 128, 
line 1) and o3219 (1QS xi. 1) for o°319. He also points out that the interchange 
of gimel and Raph is not an uncommon phenomenon in Palestinian Aramaic. 

* Koheleth Rabba to verse xi. 1. Cf. also Ugaritic 8° 53 gappu_yammi, in 
C. Jean’s Dictionnaire des Inscriptions Sémitiques de l’Ouest, s.v. 

5 Yerushalmi, Kethuboth, vi. 31a. 
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shore”’; (iv) place-name 3% in Mishnah, a> Babli Hallah rv. 8, 
but 2° Yerushalmi Hallah rv. 8.! 

5. 1QIs t19 M.T. 13, the meaning of which is not quite 
clear. Again both letters 2 and » are known to interchange.? 
We find two different forms for the same meaning, although 
sometimes of different development: (i) Heb. ipa, Ugaritic spn 
and 3p3 “spring” ;3 (ii) yar, Lor, bby and Sam. 321 exban “time”; 
(iit) die letter ““¥” is called m% in Hebrew but 729 (labad) i in 
Samaritan; (iv) Arab grammarians refer to cases like a; and ax. 
“Mecca”; sul b and ul  “What’s your — 9 (v) in 


South Arabic, in Himyaritic, j2 appears for y~ (cf. 3 “who? g 


12 used for yo (cf. 3+ “from”); (vi) finally pet and part as place- 
names; cf. M.T. Isa. xv. 2, part (so Vulgate and 1QIs) and M.T. 
Isa. xv. 9, yat (so LXX (earlier witness), Targum, Aq.). H. M. 
Orlinsky + clearly explains, in his article on this place-name, that 
some time after the turn of the era, Aifwv came into being along- 
side, or in place of, original Aisov. As Orlinsky correctly con- 
cludes, jim°t is original and iat is secondary—if it is the same 
place at all. If this is so, then perhaps here too 772 is original 
and 7117 is secondary. Perhaps some of these supposed errors 
actually supply some of the missing words in our Hebrew 
lexicon. 

6. ‘an. This word is found several times in the Qumran texts: 
1QS iv. 20, 21; Qumran Cave I xxxvi. 14. 2; and twice in Hodayot 
(Pl. xxxix. 28 and Pl. xli. 4). It seems that because the root is 
not found in the O.T. or in post-Biblical writings, some writers 
have branded this word as a scribal error, too. After exhaustive 


1 The same occurs in the Samaritan Pentateuch, probably through popular 
etymology: Gen. xiv. 23, M.T. qinw, Sam. Pent. sw; Gen. xxi. 23, M.T. 
stay, Sam. Pent. 73351; Lev. xi. 19, M.T. mpssiin, Sam. Ap MT. 

2 In M.T. Isa. xxxix. 1, J1N70; II Kings xx. 12, JIs13; II Kings v. 12 Q 
m3ox, but the K is mas; also Num. xii. 8, nem, Sam. nnam. Sperber called 
it “confusion”; if so, why the Q, and K? 

3 See H. L. Ginsberg, “The Legend of King Keret”, B.A. 5. O.R. 
Supplementary Studies, nos. 2-3, p. 16, 1. 13. 

4 H. M. Orlinsky, “Studies in St Mark’s Scrolls—V”’, I.E.J. 1v, no. 1. 

s J. V. Chamberlain, J.N.E.S. x1v (1955), 34, in his translation of a 
passage from the Hodayot reads both words 138 and 133 as Hebrew 1133 
“first-born”. He regards 1130 as a scribal error. I feel strongly that » and > 
here are prepositions to the word > “‘crucible”. If, however, Chamberlain 
is right, we have here again an interchange of ® with >. (See also J. Baum- 
garten and M. Mansoor, “Studies in Hodayot—II”, J.B.L. uxxiv, parts II 
and III.) 
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research J. Baumgarten and I reached the conclusion that the 
word meant “bowels, inner parts” and almost wherever it is 
found this makes good sense. The suggestion that the root o5n is 
a secondary root of an>! is unacceptable since n>n is consistently 
found. The association with Aramaic Aetim “dark, red” and 
kitma ‘““blood-stain” is far-fetched. It is for this reason too that 
it is difficult to accept the statement that ‘sn is a scribal error 
for *an>.2, Brownlee’s rendering 3 of wa “mann, “from the midst 
of his flesh”, is no doubt correct, though his explanation that 
w~ (for ~) is apparently a poetic particle is not convincing. 
S. Iwry + suggested a reading *nonn for mn, but this is not the 
reading in the texts. 

A. M. Habermann ingeniously reads mona (mittékhémo) in 
1QS iv. 20 and amends it to Jina in view of the following word 
which requires a preceding construct. 

At the time of publication—1951—no other texts containing 
pon were published; now that this word is found in several places, 
as noted above, it is clear that this root was known at the time of 
the writing of the Scrolls. 

There is little doubt now that the word o5n meaning “‘ middle” 
was known to Hebrew scholars of older days. E. Castell® 
includes this word in his Lexicon and compares it with sakam(?) 
and takam meaning “‘montes”’, “via”, but also “‘ medium hominum”’, 
“middle’’. Yadin infers this meaning; while I do not accept his 
etymological explanation of the word, I admit that the association 
of this word o5n with mtn21n is ingenious and plausible. In 
Pesikta Rabbathi 23 there is a mention of this word relating to a 
special Sabbath De/icatessen dish, made from bowels, a dish still 
much enjoyed by orthodox Jews on a Sabbath.7 The Plural orasn 
is used as “middle, midst”; just as a4p means both “inward part” 
(of human body, physical sense; cf. Gen. xxv. 22, Job xx. 16, 
parallel with “‘bowels”) and also “midst”, so om>n assumes 
both meanings, “inward part” (of body) and “midst”’.8 


' Qumran Cave I, p. 139. 2 R. Marcus, J.N.E.S. (1952), p. 207. 

3 B.A.S.O.R. Supplementary Studies, nos. 10-12, p. 17, no. 40. 

4 B.A.S.O.R. op. cit. p. 17, 1. 40. 

5 ‘Fdah we‘edith, p. 69, n. 20. 

6 Lexicon Heptaglotton (1669), p. 3895. 

7 See ndwn qy, sv. and Y. Yadin, “A Note on D.S.D. iv. 20”, J.B.L. 
LXXIV (195§), 40-3. 

8 See also M. Mansoor, “Studies in Hodayot—IV”, J.B.L. txxvi (1957), 
147, n. 85. 
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VOCABULARY 


We have often heard that the M.T. actually employs only a small 
part of the Hebrew vocabulary known in Biblical times. This 
theory is becoming more and mote established—not only by the 
numerous inscriptions and texts discovered up to 1947 containing 
Hebrew words not found in the Bible—but especially by the 
discovery of the Qumran Scrolls. This is a rich mine which will 
have to be carefully explored. I have collected and compiled a 
large number of expressions and words hitherto unknown in the 
M.T. Some words assume an additional new meaning which 
sometimes gives better renderings to some Biblical passages. 
Some obscure words in M.T. have now become clearer. The 
vocabulary material is vast and important, but requires careful 
sifting, winnowing, and study. 

One certain conclusion can already be drawn: the Hebrew 
Lexicon will have to be revised once a thorough investigation of 
all the text is completed and when the various linguistic features 
are carefully scrutinized and knit together. I intend to devote a 
great deal of time and research to this problem and I shall be 
grateful for any materials and criticisms.! 


PRELIMINARY CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this lamentably short study was to acquaint 
readers with a sample of the problems involved. The general 
picture drawn from these linguistic features indicates that: 

(a) The language is solidly based on Biblical Hebrew, but is 
strongly flavoured with Palestinian Aramaic and late Hebrew. 

(b) Many of the peculiarities recur in different Scrolls, a 
further indication of their common origin. 

(¢) The texts exhibit: (i) certain remarkable peculiarities of 
forms, (ii) common features with Samaritan Hebrew, and (iii) the 
use of words and phrases hitherto unknown. 

Many passages in the Bible will have to be re-examined to ascet- 
tain whether they could be reinterpreted in conformity with the 
new wotds and new meanings presented by the Qumran writings. 

This is only a glimpse into this tremendous treasure, even 
from the linguistic point of view alone. 

1 A fuller work on this subject including the orthography and the vocabu- 
lary of the Qumran writings will be published in due course. In May 1955, 


I read a paper on the “Vocabulary of the Qumran Writings” at the Annual 
Meeting of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 
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A NOTE TO THE GENESIS 
APOCRYPHON 


By L. RaBiNow1Tz, Johannesburg 


From 1. 23 of col. xx1 of the Genesis apocryphon from the 
Qumran Cave I published by Avigad and Yadin there begins the 
apocryphal account of the War of the Four Kings against the 
Five which is to be found in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 
As the editors rightly point out, 


in both structure and style this chapter of the scroll is closer to the 
Biblical source than any other part of the scroll. It should in fact be 
pointed out that despite a number of additions...the version of the 
scroll is almost identical with that of Genesis xiv, and in a number of 
passages is actually a literal translation....The chapter under con- 
sideration is important in still another respect: it is rich in place-names, 
some of which appear in forms different from those in Scripture and the 
Targumim, while others appear in exactly the same forms as are found 
in one version or another (p. 33). 


In point of fact throughout the whole Scroll the desire to identify 
place-names in accordance with the geographical nomenclature 
of his own time is one of the prominent and outstanding features 
of the whole portion of the Scroll which has been published, a 
feature to which the editors pay due regard in their valuable 
Introduction. It can safely be asserted that only those Scriptural 
place-names which were still extant and identifiable at the time of 
the writing of the Scrolls remain unchanged. Where the name no 
longer obtained, the Scroll translates it in such a way that it can 
be identified by a person with a knowledge of contemporary 
topography. 

The most cursory reference to these changes establishes that 
fact beyond any doubt, but the first three names in the twenty- 
third line of col. xx1, which corresponds to Gen. xiv. 1, afford 
an excellent example. It is worth while to compare the two 
versions: 


Gen. xiv. 1: “And it came to pass in the days of Amraphel King of 
Shinar, Arioch king of Ellasar, Chedorlaomer king of Elam.” 

Apocryphon: “Before these days there came Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, Amraphel king of Babylon, Arioch, king of Cappadocia.” 
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Of the three places mentioned in the Scriptural passage only one, 
Elam, was still so called during the period of the Second 
Commonwealth (cf. for example, Acts ii. 9) and since it was 
readily identifiable under its scriptural name, it remains un- 
changed in the Scroll. Shinar, however, is changed to Babylon, 
by which name it was known at that time (see notes), while 
Ellasar is identified as kprwk, Cappadocia, and on that change 
and the spelling the editors have a valuable and long note. 

It is in the fourth of these names, however, that I believe that 
the editors have been guilty of an oversight which it is the 
purpose of this article to rectify. Where Scripture has qa Yytn 
on the Scroll has pom pa sin on Jon bytn and on this change 
the editors content themselves by remarking “The description 
of Tidal king of nations is interesting for its additional phrase 
pam pa xin 7 (p. [34] Hebrew p. [n>] with an exclamation mark 
in the Hebrew text)”’. 

It is obvious that the editors are of the opinion that the author 
of the scroll took om. to mean “nations” and that the word 
xin refers to Tidal, giving us the translation “Tidal, king of 
nations who is between the Rivers” (p. [46] Heb. p. [n]). It does 
not seem to have occurred to them, that since the Apocryphon is 
written in Aramaic, were the word o1 to be taken by the author 
as “‘nations”’, it ought to have been rendered ‘say or Nmny as 
indeed it is rendered by both Onkelos and pseudo-Jonathan (the 
latter with the addition of the description of Tidal as x¥yn> mXD 
“as crafty as a fox”’). In point of fact it seems certain that the 
whole point of the addition of these words, to which the editors 
make such casual reference, is in order to make it clear that om 
here does vot mean nations, but is a place-name which is identified 
as being “‘between the Rivers”, i.e. in Aram. 

In both ancient and modern times there is in fact a difference 
of opinion as to whether am, over which Tidal reigned, is to be 
translated as ‘“‘Nations” or as a place-name. Both Onkelos and 
pseudo-Jonathan, as has been seen, accept the former. The 
Midrash, on the other hand, regards it as a place-name. One 
passage in Gen. R. 42 simply identifies it with Edom, while 
R. Levi says 173 mx» pon xin tnx “There is a place [so] called 
in Rome”. 

The medieval commentators show the same difference of 
opinion. Thus Rashi, following the Midrash, comments “There 
is a place which is called Goyim on account of the fact that there 
were gathered there people from many nations and localities, and 
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they appointed over them a man by name Tidal”. Nachmanides, 
on the other hand, comments “the king over various nations who 
appointed him their head and leader”. Ibn Ezra brings both 
opinions, first that it is the name of a state and then gives the 
alternative suggestion that it means nations who are not men- 
tioned by name, the point being that “‘they were distinct from 
those of Shinar and their confederates”. Lastly, whereas the 
A.V. renders it “Tidal, king of nations”’, the Bible published by 
the Jewish Publication Society of America renders it “King of 
Goiim”’. 

That modern scholarship tends to confirm the identification of 
Goiim as the name of a place is outside the scope of this note. 
The point is that throughout the ages of Biblical interpretation 
this difference of opinion has continued. Had the author of the 
apocryphon accepted the meaning of om as “nations” he would 
beyond any question have translated it, as has been mentioned, 
as xnav. But as with all the other no longer extant place-names 
he is anxious to identify it and he does so by adding the words 
pam pa xin ot “which is between the rivers”, i.e. the territory 
which lies between the famous two rivers, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, so often referred to as Aram Naharaim. He agrees with 
R. Levi that it is the name of a place, but, with a greater sense of 
congtuity, he identifies it as adjacent to the other three places 
mentioned in the verse, “Elam, Babylon, Cappadocia and the 
territory between the Rivers”. The words xin "7 are to be translated 
not as “‘who is”, which is actually meaningless, and do not refer 
to Tidal, but are to be translated as “‘which is”, referring to 
Goiim and the contribution of the author of the Scroll to topo- 
graphy is that Tidal was “king of Goiim which is the territory 
between the Two Rivers”. 








MALTESE AS A MIXED 
LANGUAGE 


By J. AQuILINA, Malta 


The language we speak in Malta, like the language the English 
speak in England, is made up of various word-elements which 
originated from various sources. The number of such sources in 
Maltese is, naturally, not so large as that of English but, within 
the more limited number of sources, it is as extensive and com- 
prehensive. A mixed language presupposes a mixed history. 
When I say mixed history, I mean the history of a people which 
has had a variety of social and historical environments each of 
which moulded the texture of the language spoken in the island. 
This process of linguistic admixture is universal. The history of 
mankind is a history of contexts and replacements, a history of 
the new either supplanting the old or fusing with it. A mixed 
language is a fused language and if one may speak of a fused 
language one can speak of a fused society. The fusion in both 
cases results from the harmonious combination of originally 
heterogeneous elements into an organic homogeneous whole. 
Maltese, like English mixed from various sources, basically 
Semitic, superstructurally Romance, is an organic linguistic 
whole. 

I shall deal with the subject first from the historical and then 
from the analytical linguistic approach. I have to approach it 
from the historical angle because to know how the language has 
been mixed we must also know something about the people that 
mixed it. After that I can give an idea of the kind of language 
which is their heritage today in Malta, and I shall indicate some of 
the criteria whereby we can distinguish broadly the basic Semitic 
structure from the Romance superstructure. 

The historical reconstruction of the language is by its very 
nature sociological. We go as far back as we can in time whete 
we meet the earliest language-makers. There are ten historical 
periods, ten foreign rulers who politically and linguistically 
affected the destiny of the Maltese Archipelago. We must con- 
sider the various ethnic groups which settled in Malta as mote of 
less active participants in the construction of the language, and 
bear in mind, incidentally, that though Malta is hardly a visible 
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dot on a map, yet she has a history of continuous civilization. In 
other words, linguistic civilization in Malta has a very ancient 
tradition. Sometimes the linguistic evidences are not available 
and the degree of civilization is surmised from the historical 
remains of vanished peoples. And this is where I start from. The 
finest historical remains of Malta and Gozo are prehistoric. These 
are the world-famous megalithic temples, unique in the world. 
The evidence is purely in stone and not in language. However, 
the degree of civilization which prevailed in prehistoric Malta 
about 2000 B.C. presupposes a high degree of linguistic self- 
expression, a language rich enough to express the ideas and 
aspirations of the people that built temples to the gods in huge 
blocks of imperishable stone. But that is all that we can say 
about the subject and therefore we can summarily dismiss it as 
of no consequence for our purpose. 

The next historical period is that of the Phoenicians and the 
Carthaginians (1500 B.C.-216 B.c.). This period, somehow or 
other, seems to have exercised an unbalanced effect on the critical 
judgement of a good number of Maltese historians and linguists. 
There was a time when the Phoenicians were credited with the 
megalithic masterpieces which I have just mentioned. Archaeo- 
logy debunked the myth. However, it took a much longer time 
to convince Maltese linguists that there is no evidence of any 
Phoenician or Punic remains in our language, and that it is idle 
to attribute to the Phoenicians or Carthaginians the authorship 
of the Semitic vocabulary of the language. Amongst the early 
scholars who helped to create the myth of Punic Maltese was 
Arrigus Majus, Professor of Oriental languages in the University 
of Giessen. I quote an example of this pro-Punic mentality from 
p. 40 of De Soldanis’s Déssertazione I, Dell’Origine della Lingua 
Punica (1750): 


Con questo non vengo a pruovare, che ogni parola, che trovasi in 
bocca a’ Maltesi sia onninamente Punica; poiché dal mio Dizionariolo 
delle voci Punico-Maltesi, si vede apertamente, ch’i termini derivano 
or dall’Egiziaco, or Feniciano, or Ebreo, or Greco, or Siriaco ed or 
Arabo, ma da cid nemmeno nasce, che la maggior parte delle voci non 
siano Puniche; e quantunque molte sembrano nascervi dall’Egiziaco, 
Feniciano, Ebreo, Greco, Sitiaco, Arabo &c., cid non pruova, che 
quelle siano nate Ebree, Greche &c. ma sibbene Puniche, poiché 
derivano tutte dal Linguaggio de’ Fenici, e del Peno, onde posso dire, 
ch’ogni nostra parola, quantunque ritrovi un altra consimile in altro 
linguaggio, quasi sempre pud chiamarsi Punica-Maltese. 
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That was written more than two hundred years ago and it is silly 
enough but not sillier than the opinion which derived the 
languages of the world from Hebrew, believed to be the first 
language of Adam and Eve in Eden. Vassalli (1764-1829), a far 
more learned scholar, expresses the same opinion in his My/sen 
Phoenico-Punicum sive Grammatica Melitensis published in 1791, but 
Vassalli repudiated the Punic origin in his Grammatica della 
Lingua Maltese published in 1827. This, of course, does not mean 
that Punic was not spoken in Malta before and during the Roman 
domination, which followed that of the Carthaginians. As a 
matter of fact we have outside evidence that at the time of 
St Paul’s shipwreck Malta was inhabited by a Punic community. 
The two external witnesses that have to be considered together 
ate Diodorus Siculus and a passage in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xxviii. 1) which reads as follows. “And when we had escaped, 
then we knew that the island was called Melita. But the bar- 
barians shewed us no small courtesy.” The earlier evidence given 
by the great historian Diodorus Siculus runs as follows: 


Its [of Melite, i.e. Malta] inhabitants are blest in their possessions; 
for it has artisans skilled in every manner of craft, the most important 
being those who weave linen, which is remarkably sheer and soft, and 
the dwellings on the island are worthy of note, being ambitiously 
constructed with cornices and finished in stucco with unusual work- 
manship. This island is a colony planted by the Phoenicians, who, as 
they extended their trade to the western ocean, found in it a place of 
safe retreat, since it was well supplied with harbours and lay out in the 
open sea; and this is the reason why the inhabitants of this island, since 
they received assistance in many respects through the sea-merchants, 
shot up quickly in their manner of living and increased in renown. 
After this island there is a second which bears the name of Gaulus 
(Gozo) lying out in the open sea and adorned with well-situated har- 
bours, a Phoenician colony. 


These two quotations cover between them a little more than a 
century, that is from the time of Julius Caesar when Diodorus 
Siculus is believed to have flourished to the shipwreck of 
St Paul which is believed to have taken place about the year 
A.D. 58 ot 60. If the Maltese spoke Punic at the time of Diodorus 
Siculus there is no reason to believe that their descendants did 
not continue speaking the same tongue when St Paul was ship- 
wrecked on the island, and accordingly, the word ‘barbarians’ 
mentioned in the Acts simply meant people who spoke neither 
Greek nor Latin, two languages which would be intelligible to 
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St Luke. I must also add that when I say that the Semitic basis 
of Maltese has nothing in it exclusively Punic I do not deny 
a priori the possibility of Punic lexical substrata. As a matter of 
fact, Maltese has hundreds of Semitic words which, as far as we 
can say now, are local formations but some of which may as well 
be semantic residues of a previous Semitic vocabulary. How- 
ever, for our purpose we must exclude also the Phoenicians and 
the Carthaginians from the list of historical participants in the 
formation of Maltese as it is spoken today. 

The Phoenician era, historical evidences of which consist of a 
few inscriptions found in various parts of Malta, was followed by 
that of the mighty Romans under whom Malta, either before or 
after 218 B.C., had its own senate and assembly on the Athenian 
model, with the right of sending legates to Rome. But again, 
linguistically, the Roman era does not count at all as far as the 
Maltese language is concerned. I know of no words that one 
could trace back to this period. The few semiticized Latin words 
we have came to Malta with Arabic from Ifrigiya, a centre of 
Graeco-Latin culture before the violent onrush of Arabic con- 
quest. The greatest event which took place during the Roman 
tule of Malta was the shipwreck of St Paul, which was to have 
great influence on the linguistic nature of the religious vocabulary 
of the Maltese whose uninterrupted Christianity dates back to the 
time of the Apostle of the Gentiles whose temporary residence in 
Malta is historically attested by the Acts of the Apostles and a 
crop of folk stories and place-names, such as lovely St Paul’s bay, 
San Paw! il-Bahar and Ghajn Rasul, the Apostle’s fountain. 

So far we have mentioned three peoples, historical realities but 
linguistic nonentities as far as the construction of Maltese is 
concerned. But now amidst the fanfares of triumphant Islam 
come the Arabs, who conquered the Maltese archipelago in 
A.D. 870 and lost it to the Normans 220 years later—a domination 
longer by seventy years than that of the British up to now. The 
Arabs are linguistically the most important people that ever 
managed the affairs of the country. But how much do we know 
politically about the Arabs in Malta? Strangely enough, we know 
next to nothing. We have no details; no information about their 
social life in our island; their attitude to the native population, to 
the long-established Christian church. The answers to these and 
other questions have to be drawn from the evidence of the more 
detailed history of the Arabs in Sicily of which Malta was a 
province. The strongest evidence of Arabic influence we have is 
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the language we speak; for there is no doubt that, allowing for a 
number of peculiarities and erratic developments, Maltese is 
structurally an Arabic dialect. 

But here arises the vexed question: When the Arabs conquered 
Malta they found a native community, and a Christian church 
that must have had its own non-Arabic language. What happened 
to the language spoken by the native Maltese? The answer is: 
precisely what happened to the indigenous language of North 
Africa and Egypt. Another question: How do we explain that 
the Arabs did not likewise replace Sicilian by Arabic? After all, 
Sicily was the headquarters of the Mediterranean fleet, the centre 
of their political power in the Mediterranean. The answer is: that 
is really a question of numbers. There were more Sicilians than 
Arabs—many mote as a matter of fact; and Sicily being a much 
larger island was in a better position to safeguard her linguistic 
independence. In Malta, a comparatively much smaller island, 
the Arabs just succeeded in forcing their language on the small 
native community who, however, being a Christian community, 
must have retained linguistic semantic functions associated with 
their own religion and manner of life. As a matter of fact, in the 
Maltese vocabulary there is no evidence of any Islamic word, 
while we have quite a number of Christian words which we share 
with our co-teligionists of Syria, such as maghmudija (At. ma‘ 
mudiya) baptism; grar (Ar. ’ikrar) confession; ¢ewba (Ar. tawba) 
penance; frajha (Ar. farha) ringing of church bells when a dead 
baby is being conducted to the cemetery; Awisja (Ar. kanisa) 
church, etc. These Semitic words throw light on Maltese church 
history. Nowadays we borrow all our church words from 
Italian. The fact that these church words are Semitic shows that 
there was a time when the church of Malta was fed by Christian 
Arabs. 

The comparative study of Arabic linguistic influence on Sicilian 
and Maltese illustrates the degree of influence that one countty 
may suffer less or more than another on account of different 
political, social and geographical reasons. Though the Sicilians 
retained their native language, they borrowed from the Arabs 
hundreds of words and place-names. Naturally, these Arabic 
words have been adapted to Sicilian phonetics and word- 
patterns, as in the case of Sic. dammusu, atched vault, from Arabic 
damiis; and cavu, rope, from Ar. habl and, in the case of place- 
names, rabatu, suburb, from Ar. rabad. 

What kind of vocabulary did the Arabs leave behind them so 
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deep-rooted that after more than goo years of complete severance 
from Arabic linguistic sources it remains the basic structure of 
Maltese as spoken today, in spite of the large-scale admixture from 
Sicily and Italy? A complete modern dictionary, after so many 
years of word-borrowing, is bound to include several hundreds 
of non-Arabic words. But the dictionary of A. E. Caruana lists 
wotds of Semitic origin only. According to Dr Micallef’s 
estimate (whose figures, however, are not always reliable) 


Caruana’s dictionary (1903) contains two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-nine stems, that is root-words, distributed as follows: A 26, 
B 190, C 68, D 108, E 13, F 124, G 44, G 16, H 34, H 184, 1 130, J 10, 
K 114, L 105, M 242, N 102, Gh 165, O5, P 26, Q 146, R 94, S 176, 
T 127, U 49, V 8, X 120, Z 98, Z 7. The total number of words of every 
sort registered by Caruana amounts to 9947, distributed as follows: 
A73, B72, C168, D 417, E51, F 485, G 146, G 257, H98, H 742, 
1117, J 24, K 334, L122, M 1780, N 391, Gh 511, O11, P 41, Q 440, 
R 303, S 551, T 1416, U 153, V9, X 353, Z 242, Z to. 


Dr Micallef explains that 


This list includes, as separate words, all the broken plurals and broken 
feminines of nouns and adjectives, all the diminutive forms of nouns, 
adjectives and verbs, all the elatives [comparative degree of adjectives], 
all the verbal nouns [gerunds] and active and passive participles, all the 
reflexive verbs, place-names, compound words, and words written in 
two or more different ways....The number of vocables registered by 
Vassalli (Vocabolario Maltese, Roma, 1796) is somewhat larger, that is, 
10,382. That is due to his greater care in registering plurals, feminines, 
etc. In both lexicons about 30% of the vocables are obsolete.! 


This piece of word-frequency statistics does not indicate a 
vety extensive Semitic vocabulary. The Semitic word-lore is 
largely outnumbered by the loanwords, very much as loan- 
wotds outnumber the Anglo-Saxon words of the English 
dictionary. On the other hand, the Semitic vocabulary of Maltese 
is extensive enough to express the manifold ideas and contexts of 
ordinary human life, the world of primitive, elemental ideas, 
man’s natural world of feeling and reacting. This explains why 
Maltese poets find it so easy to employ words of Semitic origin. 
One must also bear in mind that by the time A. E. Caruana and 
M. A. Vassalli had compiled their dictionaries, thousands of 
Arabic words had already been lost. Even so, there were and 
there are still hundreds of Semitic words, derived from existing 


1 Memorandum on The Maltese Language (Malta, 1931). 
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wortd-roots, which have not been recorded by our lexicographers 
because they never heard them. I have myself collected a few 
hundreds of such unrecorded words and derivations which were 
not recorded in the Maltese dictionaries, words which I con- 
sidered worth collecting because, after all, every single word 
served a social purpose, was a tool for the expression of an idea 
at least till the time it was replaced by a better or more recogniz- 
able one. Needless to say, these uncollected Maltese words 
ought to form part of the corpus of Arabic dialectology. Their 
isolated survival in Malta, after so many hundreds of years, when 
some of them may have also disappeared from other Arabic 
dialects, justifies their salvage and their reassessment. 

The Semitic vocabulary of Maltese indicates ethnic admixtures 
within the Aghlabid tribe that conquered Malta, who from their 
capital at Qayrawan, heir to Carthage, dominated in their century 
of power (800-909) the mid-Mediterranean and under whom was 
effected “the final transformation of Ifriqiyah from an outwardly 
Latin-speaking, Christianity-professing land to an Arabic- 
speaking, Islam-professing region”’, a transformation which, says 
Hitti, “was more complete than in any other region thus far 
reduced by Moslem arms. Such opposition as was raised later 
came from unsubdued Berber tribes.” ! The linguistic conquest 
of the Arabic tongue over the native languages of the subjugated 
peoples in North Africa inevitably created peculiar linguistic 
features of berberized Arabic and arabicized Berber. The new 
Arabic-speaking Moslems from Ifrigiyah made their dialectal 
contribution to the Maltese vocabulary. Here are some examples: 
bebbux (collective), snails, Ar. babbis, escargot, limagon (Dozy); 
gellux ot gellux, any animal not yet ripe for propagation, Ar. 
kala’, chevreau d’un an (Beaussier); gendus, ox, Ar. fantis, pl. 
fanatis (M. gwiedes), veau de deux ans (Beaussier); cp. also Ar. 
gandiiz, écolier, petit gamin, galopin (Dozy); eftef, to grope, 
feel about as in dark, to peck at food, Ar. taftaf, chercher sans y 
voir 4 tatons (Beaussier); ghat/uga, a young hen that has not yet 
begun to lay eggs, Ar. “attika, poule qui n’a jamais pondu—e 
mot ne se trouve, 4 ma connaissance, en Algérie qu’au Souf; 
mais il est connu du tunisien, du tripolitain et du maltais. 
(W. Margais, Textes Arabes De Tanger (1911), p. 377); bieqja, 4 
bowl, Ar. bagya, auget, écuelle en bois (Beaussier). 

There are also in Maltese a few Arabic words the meanings of 
which seem to indicate direct or indirect Syrian admixtures. 

1 History of the Arabs (1937), p. 452. 
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Such ate raga, to cute jaundice, Syr. rékan (cf. Ob»), avoir la 
jaunisse (Barthélemy); cabtur, abject, worthless (person), Syr. 
Sahtil, homme stupide (Barth.), also Suhtil, silly fellow (Hava); 
tagtag, to crack, Syr. Caktak, faire résonner ses gabqab, taper des 
pieds, faire claquer sa langue (Barth.), cp. M. ¢laq. 

The Arabs brought with them from Ifrigiyah also a few Latin 
words in arabicized form. Such are fe//us, chicken, Berb. afullis 
from Lat. pullus; fernab, also fernag, to flame, Ar. farnak, four- 
naise, cendre allumée tirée des fours (Tunis); fesdaq, to shell, 
whence fosdga, a pod, Ar. fustuk, from Lat. festuca; fisgija, 
swaddling clothes, whence /isga (tarbija), to swaddle a baby, from 
Lat. fascia; gawnija, sea-gull, from Lat. gavia (Pliny); form, oven, 
Ar. furn, pl. fran, Ar. pl. ’afrin, from Lat. furnus; flas, money, 
pl. of obsolete /i/s, a coin, Ar. fuliis, from Greek dBords. 

There is in Maltese a sprinkling of words whose meanings 
seem to agree with those of corresponding words in Hebrew 
more than with those of Arabic. One of them is the word d/ie/ 
for hair, the form of which corresponds to Ar. zilal, pl. of zill 
(M. de//), meaning “shade, shadow, shelter”. The Maltese 
meaning is given by Hebrew 1%, a fem. coll. noun meaning 
“hair of the head, thrum’”’, both so called from hanging down; 
bewwaq, to make hollow, Heb. mp13, emptiness, devastation; 
xandar, to divulge, broadcast, spread, Heb. 17%, to send, 7nwx 
to be sent (Krupnik—Silbermann), with which cf. M. ixxandar, to 
be broadcast, divulged; gennen (also kennen), to shelter, Heb. yx, 
to cover, surround, Ar. ganna; madar, a collection of houses (this 
word is given by A. E. Caruana only), Aram. i719; 40bb, bosom, 
Heb. ah, bosom; xew/ah, to cast or throw away, to hurl, Heb. nv, 
to send, send away, As. Sali, send, hurl. 

As we can see from the above examples, even inside Arabic 
Maltese one can detect two or three linguistic strains which 
contributed to the admixture of early Maltese as a Semitic 
language. To what extent did the Arabs provide a working 

vocabulary for Maltese social life as they found it when they 
conquered Malta and as they left it when they were ousted from 
it? I already partly answered this question when I said that the 
Semitic part of Maltese covers all the basic human needs of a 
ptimitive society. That, I feel, is rather general and vague. The 
vagueness could be largely eliminated by examples from specific 
Semitic word-contexts, words in actual use in the various depart- 
ments of organized society. In other words, I could indicate the 
extent, or should I say the coverage, if I mentioned the main 
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aspects of social activity, each of which has its own vocabulary 
conditioned by the degree of civilization, personal and communal 
awareness. I am now going to indicate a few of such contexts in 
which words develop their sociological function. 


I. THE WORDS THAT NAME THE WORLD 
AND ITS ELEMENTS 


It is only natural that words naming the world and its elements 
should come from the Semitic stock. The world is always with us 
and we start naming its visible manifestations and objects like 
thunder, lightning, rain, hills, valleys, etc., as soon as we begin to 
use our eyes intelligently, that is from early childhood. There ate 
exceptions. Such are the words arja for air, from It. aria (Ar. 
haw4); natura, nature, from It. natura (Ar. ’attabi‘a); temp, weather, 
from It. tempo (Ar. taks); sempesta, storm, from the It. tempesta 
(Ar. zawba‘a); s¢erremot, earthquake, from It. terremoto (Ar. 
zalzala). In Malta we have not the kind of fog which one finds in 
England, but we have a kind of thick mist which is called ¢par. 
There must always have been ¢par in Malta at some time in the 
year and one would expect this word also to come from the 
Semitic stock. So it is very likely that we got this word from the 
Arabs of Syria or North Africa where we find the word Sabira 
meaning “‘mist, fog”. The doubt about its origin arises from its 
phonological structure. According to a general rule of Maltese 
phonetics when two consonants meet in phonological junction 
the second consonant affects the voice-breath difference. Accord- 
ing to this rule, phonological junction sd should give yb whereas 
in this case we have ¢p. But there are a few exceptions to the rule 
and this may very well be one of them, such as gdied, 8th form of 
sied, to add (Ar. z4d), which, according to the general rule, 
should give stied for tied. Another exception within the category 
of natural phenomena are the words which name the winds. 
These, strangely enough, ate Sicilian with the exception of ofs 
inhar for South, a loan-formation from It. mezzogiorno, rib fuq, 
North Wind, and rz isfe/, South (East) Wind. 


II, WORDS THAT NAME LAND AND WATER 


As in the case of words naming the world and its natural pheno- 
mena, words connected with land and water nomenclature ate 
also to a large extent Semitic excluding, naturally, such geo- 
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physical features as do not occur in the Maltese Archipelago, for 
instance mountains (muntanji), xmajjar (rivers, pl. of xmara from 
Sic. sclumara from Low Lat. flumana). The word d/ata, a tock 
(collective b/at) occurs in Sicilian and in Arabic. Did we get the 
word b/ata from the Arabs or from the Sicilians? The meaning of 
Ar. balat is pavement; paving-stone, a flagstone. This is also the 
meaning of Sicilian da/ata, an Ar. loanword. We can trace it 
from the Arabs on the strength of the explanation given by Lane, 
who explains the word as “‘the hard part of the exterior of the 
earth or ground”, an explanation which fits the M. word. 


III, MINERALS AND METALS 


The majority of words falling under this category are Semitic 
with Arabic equivalents, including the names of metals that are 
not found in Malta such as debeb, gold (Ar. dahab); hadid, iron 
(Ar. hadid); fidda, silver (Ar. fadda); rsas, copper (Ar. rasas, 
lead). This shows that the early Maltese Semites were well 
acquainted with the value and use of the more important metals. 
There are names of metals which we got from later non-Arabic 
sources such as azar, steel (Sic. azzaru) and /anda, tin, an 
etymologically interesting word. In Sicilian phonological junc- 
tion vd in corresponding Latin and Italian words becomes mm, as 
for instance in granni, great, It. grande, Latin grandis. Likewise 
Mortillaro gives “‘lanna” tin for Maltese /anda. However, 
atchaic Sicilian had also /anda, as explained by R. La Rosa in 
vol. 1 of “Studi Glottologici Italiani”, a word which occurs also 
in Genova. 


IV. ANIMALS AND FISHES 


These also are largely Semitic, naturally with the exception of 
those animals and fishes which, not being local, could never have 
been named by the Maltese in the first place. Such are animal- 
names like sigra, tiger, from It. tigra; un, lion (Sic. liuni); but 
formerly we had dorbies (Ar. dirbas) and papra, duck (Sic. papara). 
The Maltese word for fish is Sat (Ar. hit) but more common 
Arabic “‘samak” is unknown. Also unknown is Ar. dik for 
“cock”, the Maltese word for which is serdwk, recorded by 
Beaussier and Dozy with the same meaning. 
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V. REPTILES AND INSECTS 


Names of such as exist in Malta are Semitic. It is not easy to say 
where we got the words ¢ring, frog and gremxul, lizards, dia- 
lectally known in Qala (Gozo) also as dremxul. For ering Barbera 
has suggested Sic. pl. “larinchi” or “larinci”, a frog, but I 
could not find the word in Mortillaro. I am more inclined to 
connect the Maltese word with Ar. zaglas, “Tétards de gre- 
nouilles” (Beaussier). Malta abounds in lizards. The island of 
Filfla has a special double-tailed species. But the word for 
“lizards” in Maltese is puzzling. I personally think it may be 
made up of two Arabic words, namely daram (¢j3) “to run 
with short steps: hedgehog”, and Ar. Sil, trés-agile, trés- 
ingambe (Kazimirski); cp. also Sal, to be raised (tail) and awl, 
desert; waste land (Syrian). While the Arabs may or may not have 
named our frogs and lizards, they certainly left us the names of 
several other reptiles. 


VI. FRUITS, TREES, FLOWERS, HERBS 
AND VEGETABLES 


These are Semitic with some exceptions such as the word frott, 
fruit, from It. frutta (Ar. fakiha); Aabocca, cabbage from Sic. 
cappucciu; pastard, called fjura in Gozo, originally an adjective, 
cauliflower, Sic. bastardu. 


VII. THE HUMAN BODY 


These are Semitic with very few exceptions, amongst these stonku, 
stomach, from Sic. stomacu (Ar. mi‘da) and pu/mun, lungs from 
Sic. pulmuni, whence pulmunia (M. pu/munija), pneumonia. 


VIII. DEGREES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


These are generally Semitic but there are significant exceptions 
such as neputi, nephew (Sic. niputi, both genders) and neputia, 
niece. In the villages this relationship is still indicated peti- 
phrastically thus: ét-tifel jew it-tifla ta’ hija, lit. my brother’s boy 
ot girl. Ziju, uncle (Sic. ziu); za, aunt (Sic. zia); barba, uncle, 
Sic. barba, but the Maltese dictionaries record also a Maltese word 
Shamm, ancle (Ar. ‘amm) and ghamt, aunt (Ar. ‘amma). Maltese 
has no specific word for husband and wife. The meaning 1s 
obtained contextually by the use of mara with pronominal 
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suffixes attached to it and of rage/ plus possessive word /a’, short 
for Ar. mata‘, belonging to. Thus a man speaks of marti, my wife, 
and a woman speaks of r-rage/ tieghi, my husband. The husband 
is also indicated by yemg (pl. 2wieg), a couple, plus pronominal 
suffixes. Thus gewgha, her husband, ¢wieghom, their husbands. 


IX. FOOD AND DRINK 


Again such food and drink as were accessible to early settlers are 
Semitic, but naturally the more refined cooked foods and artificial 
dtinks ate non-Semitic. You have your bread and wine in 
Semitic Maltese but you have your cakes and beer in English and 
Romance Maltese—hoby u nbid—kejk u birra. Thus in Semitic 
Maltese the primitive word for meat is cham, but when you order 
a veal cutlet you have to use Romance vite//a. You have the same 
linguistic event in English, where the word “meat” goes back to 
Old English meta, while “beef” goes back to Old French boef, 
and “veal” to Old French veél. 


X. TIME AND SEASONS 


These are all Semitic except the names of the months, which we 
borrowed from Norman Sicily very likely after having dropped 
the original Arabic months. This is also what happened in 
Egyptian which formerly employed the Coptic ancient names of 
the solar month (Ar. suhir kibtiya), which have been retained for 
agricultural purposes only. Also non-Arabic is Maltese sena 
bisestili, leap year, from It. (anno) bisestile. 


XI. COUNTING AND NUMBERING 


All cardinal and ordinal numbers are Semitic, while collective 
numbers ate mixed; that is, some are Arabic and some Sicilian. 
However, Maltese does provide alternative forms for some of 
them. We can use ‘nax-i/, twelve, instead of twezana, a dozen 
(Sic. zuzzana, also duzzina); wiebed for sing/u, single, imtenni (Ar. 
mutanna) for doppju (Sic. doppiu). 


XII. COLOURS 


The basic colours are Semitic but the shades thereof are generally 
Romance; e.g. zswed, black (Ar. ’aswad); ahmar, red (Ar. ’ahmar); 
isfar, yellow (At. ’asfar); i%raq, blue (Ar. ’azrak); kba/, dark blue 
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(Ar. ’akhal, black-eyed, with which cf. M. kobhala, black eye); 
griz, grey (It. grigio); roa, pink (It. rosa); kannella, brown (It. 
cannella); de/esti, sky blue (It. celeste) and b/z (from Eng. blue, or 
It. blu). 

The above twelve headings, under which I have grouped words 
that cover twelve aspects of human life and action, indicate 
roughly the semantic area covered by the Arabs and the language 
they left behind them. Human life has been enriched with a 
vatiety of experiences of which the Arabs could have no fote- 
knowledge and, naturally, they could not have left us the words 
that were required to express their new experiences. They left, of 
course, a number of roots from which later the Maltese evolved 
such words as they needed from time to time to cover the ever- 
widening field of Maltese semantics.! But that method must 
naturally be limited by the nature of the new experiences and 
discoveries. 

To assess further the frequency of Arabic linguistic influences 
bearing on the very structure of the language I shall now indicate 
also the main morphological aspects of Arabic Maltese, using for 
this purpose the terminology of traditional grammar. Here is 
the additional list of Arabic grammatical evidences: 


XIII 


(a) Verbs. As in Arabic, Maltese verbs are largely triliteral, a 
smaller number are quadriliteral and a considerable number only 
apparently biradical with internal long a or ie as the phonetic 
implication of aWa or aja. Maltese peculiarities are the six 
vocalic sequences of the ground-form as against the three vocalic 
sequences of classical Arabic. Here are specimen verbs: HaBaT, 
to strike (Ar. habat); HaReG, to go out (Ar. harag); FeHeM, to 
understand (Ar. fahim); ZeLaQ, to slip (Ar. zalik); NiZal, to 
descend (Ar. nazal), HoLoM, to dream (Ar. halum). Another 
peculiarity of Maltese is that structurally the ninth form corres- 
ponds to the eleventh of classical Arabic. For instance, “to 
become red” in Maltese is dwar (long a) and not hmarr (At. 
*ihmarra). There are, of course, other peculiarities which one 
studies in a comparative grammar. The Maltese verb has dropped 
some forms of classical Arabic such as the passive voice and all 
tenses other than the imperfect to indicate an action which is 


1 For a study of the subject see my Brief Survey of Maltese Semantics, 
published in Orbis 111, no. 1 (1954). 
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being done, the perfect which indicates an action that was, or has 
been, done and the imperative. Maltese has no form cortes- 
ponding to that of the subjunctive and the jussive of classical 
Arabic. 

(+) Nominal and descriptive patterns. Word-structures in Arabic 
ate the result of the various vocalic sequences that vary the 
semantic area of the unrelated roots, which preserve their order 
throughout. Most Arabic nominal and adjectival patterns agree 
with those of Maltese, sometimes completely and sometimes with 
minor phonetic adaptations. Here is a list of Arabic patterns 
with Maltese examples. It should be noted that though the 
pattern may be common to Arabic and Maltese, the words from 
the same Arabic Maltese roots do not necessarily accept the same 
pattern: (1) QaTL (e.g. M. held, dog, Ar. kalb); (2) QaTaL (e.g. 
M. hatar, stick, Ar. hitr); (3) QiTLu (e.g. M. wrt, inheritance, 
Ar. witt); (4) QoTL, for Ar. QuTL (e.g. M. gorg, sandals, Ar. 
kurk; cf. Sp. alcorque); (5) QaTLa (e.g. M. gasha, a teed, Ar. 
kasba); (6) QaTLa for Ar. QaTaLa (e.g. M. haa, life, Ar. haya); 
(7) QiTLa (e.g. M. sigra, tree, Ar. Sagara; M. gima, reverence, 
Ar. kima); (8) QeTLa for Ar. QaTiLa (e.g. M. ke/ma, a word, 
Ar. kalima); (9) QoTLa (e.g. M. dorga, knapsack, Ar. hurg[a]); 
(10) QiTLan (e.g. M. sikran, tipsy, Ar. sakran); (11) QuTLan 
(e.g. M. xarban, drunk, Ar. Sarban); (12) QTaL or QTieL (e.g. 
M. Amieg, ditt, cf. Ar. hamig, “to be, become, corrupt; M. dwar, 
surroundings, about, Ar. ’adwar); (13) QTaLa, or QTieLa for 
Ar. QaTaLa (e.g. M. btala, a holiday, Ar. batala; M. xhieda, 
witness, Ar. Sahada); (14) QaTuL (e.g. M. rasul, apostle, Ar. 
rasiil); (15) QaTiL (e.g. M. Aabib, friend, Ar. habib); (16) QaTiLa 
(e.g. M. haxixa, a herb, Ar. ha8i8a); shorter form QTiLa (e.g. M. 
xbiba, a raisin, Ar. zabiba); (17) QTUL for Ar. Qutil (e.g. M. 
brag, exit, Ar. huriig); (18) maQTaL (e.g. M. wargad, dormitory, 
Ar. markad); (19) miQTi(J) (e.g. M. migi, coming, Ar. magi); 
(20) mQaT'Ta (e.g. M. imhabba, love, Ar. muhabba). 

(c) Number and gender. Maltese tallies with dialectal Arabic in 
the formation of the plurals of nouns and adjectives which have 
dropped their case-endings. 

(2) Pronouns. The dependent and suffix pronouns of Maltese 
ate those of Arabic but they have dropped, as in the case of the 
conjugation of verbs, the gender distinction in the second person 
singular and plural. 

(¢) Demonstrative pronouns. These ate da ot dan, also dana, (At. 
di masc., cp. also Aram. my7 and Sabean 03); di or din, also 
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dina fem. (Ar. di fem.), “this” and dawn, “these”, both gendets - 


(Ar. dual dani); dak or daka (Ar. daka), “that” (masc.); dik and 
dika, “that” (fem.), with which cf. Ar. “dik”, both genders and 
both numbers, in the dialect of Tangier, and dawk, “those”, 
both genders, with which cf. also Ar. dik, pl. form of “dik” and 
“dak” (see W. Margais, Textes Arabes de Tanger, p. 290). Maltese 
does not know the relative pronoun alladi of Arabic and uses 
dialectal /// instead. 

(f) Prepositions. The Maltese Arabic prepositions are bi, with 
(Ar. bi); b/a, without (Ar. bila); ff, in (Ar. fi); fost, amongst (Ar. 
fi wast); /¢/ or /ejn, towards (Ar. ’il4); 4/, to (Ar. li, cf. Aramaic 
pteposition 9 as mark of the accusative with similar usage in 
Maltese); minn, from (Ar. min); ghajr, except (Ar. gayr); ghal, 
against, towards, for (Ar. ‘ala); ghand, at, in the possession of (Ar. 
‘ind); gabel, before (Ar. kabla); quddiem, in front of (Ar. kuddam); 
ta’, of (short for Ar. mata‘); sabt, under (Ar. taht); wara, after, 
behind (wara); sa, as far as (for /a in Ar. hatta); mindu, since (At. 
(Ar. mundu). 

The following Arabic nouns in the accusative case (a-ending) 
used as prepositions are unknown in Maltese: ’amama, before, 
opposite (of place); ba‘da, after, of time or rank but it occurs 
contextually in pitghada, the day after tomorrow, in which initial 
pit is originally Arabic ba‘da; tugaha for M. hada, opposite; 
hawla, round about; halfa, behind; dina, on this side of, under, 
without; ‘iwada, instead of; nahwa, towards. The only Maltese 
pteposition which is not Arabic is minflok, made up of min, from 
(Ar. min) and /, place, Sic. locu (cp. It. in luogo di, instead of). 

(g) Adverbs. Maltese time-words and place-words are also 
Arabic. These are fejn, where (Ar. fi ’ayn); gewwa, inside (At. 
guwa); hawn, here (Ar. huna); Ainnekk, there (Ar. hunaka); 
hemm, there (Ar. tamma). 

The following are Maltese time-words: #/-bierah, yesterday 
(Ar. ’albariha); /ewliemes, the day before yesterday (Ar. ’awwal 
"ams, a local formation); and 7/-bierabtlura, the day before 
yesterday (Ar. ’albarihat ’al’ula); //um, today (Ar. ’alyawm); 
issa, now, short for Ar. ’assa‘a, cp. also archaic It. issa, short fot 
Lat. ipsa hora; ghada, tomorrow (Ar. gada); pitghada, the day 
after tomorrow (pit for Ar. ba‘da, + ghada); drabi, sometimes pl. of 
darba (Ar. darba), synonym of Sicilian loanword 4o/p (Sic. colpu), 
a stroke, hence “‘at once”’. 

The following are the Maltese time-words to which pronominal 
suffixes can be attached: ghad, yet, still (Ar. ‘adi, Heb. “iy); 
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mnejn, Whence (Ar. min +’ayn); dags, as much as, derived from 
Gr. t4€is by Sutcliffe and from “Aram.; Syr. taqs” by Des- 
soulavy, is more likely a local formation made up of a’, of, + gies, 
measure; whence dagsi, for fa’ giesi, of my measure, as much as I, 
and similarly, dagsek, daqsu, daqsha, etc.; ghodd, consider, strictly 
speaking imperative of ghadd, to count (Ar. ‘adda) but used 
adverbially in the sense of “‘as if”: ghoddu miet, lit. “count him 
dead” for “he is nearly dead”; meta kont ghoddni wasalt, when 1 
had nearly arrived; donn (Ar. zanna) plus pronominal suffixes is 
similarly used as an adverb to mean “apparently”’, “it seems” 
“seemingly”; z/u, made up of #/ which seems to be made up of 
preposition / (Ar. li) for //u, dative case, that is 4/, to, +4 pro- 
nominal suffix, meaning together “ago”: e.g. ii (ilek, ilu, ila, 
ilna, ilkom ilbom) siegha l-knisja, I (you, he, etc.) have been an hour 
in church; also seba’ suin ilu, seven yeats ago. 

Unknown to Maltese are also the following adverbial particles: 
‘idan and ’idda, “in that case”; ’am, “or” in a double question; 
’ama, “not”; "inna, “truly”; ’innama, at the beginning of a 
sentence; kad, before the perfect tense to express completion or 
certainty of action; fakat, “‘only”; kalla, “not at all, by no 
means”’; lam, “‘not” (used before the jussive, which then has the 
meaning of the past); lamma, followed by the jussive, meaning 
“not yet”; lan, “not” followed by the subjunctive which then 
has the meaning of a future; na‘am, “‘yes”; and hal, the particle 
of interrogation. 

Maltese, having dropped the a” suffix of most Arabic nouns 
used as adverbs such as Ar. kalilan, “‘little”, ““seldom”’; katiran, 
“much”, and several others, made up a few composite adverbial 
loan-translations from Sicilian or Italian such as akéarx, probably, 
rather; with which cf. It. piuttosto; ghalhekk, therefore, It. 
perciO; ghaldagshekk, for this reason, It. per quanto; ghal kollox, 
entirely, It. per tutto; ga/adarba, since, It. una volta; madankollu, 
however, for all this, It. con tutto cid; /angas, not even, It. 
nemmeno; ghallangas, at least, It. almeno. 

(4) Conjunctions. These are also Arabic. They are# and y, “and” 
(Ar. wa); jew, ot (Ar. ’aw); ida, but (for Ar. ’ida + da); 7ekk, if 
(for ’in yakun); 4, i, who, which, that (dialectal Ar. ’illi); meta, 
when, used in questions and answers alike (Ar. mata); ghax or 
ghaliex, because (colloquial Ar. ‘ala8); &éf, as (Ar. kayfa); wkoll, 
also (for Ar. wa+kull); inke//a, otherwise (for Ar. ’in kan 14); 
imma, however (Ar. ’amma); bi//i, since, considering that, made 
up of 07, “with” and 7//i, “‘that”’, is a local formation. Also a local 
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formation, apparently translation of It. finché, is sabiex, in order 
to, made up of sa + biex (=bi+ay +8). 

(7) Interjections. They are the following and, like previous 
particles, they are also Arabic. Iva, yes (Ar. ’aywa); 4, no (Ar. 
la); ja, oh! (Ar. ya); jabasra, alas, what a pity, made up of ja and 
hasra (At. wa hasratan); ja//a, come, quick, Would it were so}, 
made up of ja and alla, God; jabbni, expressing incredulity or 
ironical surprise, made up of ja and zbni, my son; jommi, similarly 
expressing irony or surprise, is made up of ja and ommi, my 
mother; ¢rax, look, behold, short for tarax? don’t you see?; 
jaqq, ugh!, either a local onomatopoeic formation or somehow 
connected with Arabic laklak, ““ennuyer”’ (Beaussier); z/f, phew! 
(Ar. ’uff); aff, what a nuisance! (Ar. ’uff); off, for shame (Ar. 
’ufhi); sera, off with you (cf. Ar. sur sur, go on!); e/a, come 
along (Ar. hayya). 

There is no doubt that the Arabs laid the foundations of the 
language. They gave our ancestors a working functional vocabu- 
lary which helped them to make themselves mutually intelligible. 
That after their departure from Malta the vocabulary they left 
us had to be supplemented from outside sources was only natural, 
but the remarkable fact is that while loanwords from Sicily and 
Italy were mainly nouns, adjectives and verbs, the grammatical 
structure of the language, though it suffered considerable changes 
like other Arabic dialects, did on the whole maintain intact the 
principal features of the Semitic group. This does not mean that 
Maltese has not received grammatical influences from outside 
Arabic. As a matter of fact Maltese has suffered such changes, but 
the grammar of the language, the main framework on which 
hang the hundreds of word-patterns, remained Arabic and it is 
amazing how for many wasted years men like our Preca and 
A. E. Caruana missed the obvious common structure and built 
their theories on a hypothetical Punic origin. 

The Normans conquered Malta in 1090. With the Norman 
conquest began a new era of linguistic accretions. These people 
spoke a language which was completely different from Arabic. 

They came to Malta from Sicily and brought Sicilian with them, 
and as the new masters of the Maltese Archipelago they began to 
exercise considerable phonetic and lexical influences on the 
language of the natives. But while the Arabs had practically 
imposed their language on the people, the Normans merely 
affected the vocabulary of the people and its phraseology. By the 
time they had conquered Malta, the Maltese language had already 
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integrated itself with the mental speech-habits of the people and 
it seems that in spite of the common bond of Christianity the 
Normans and the Maltese kept linguistically apart. Then we 
assume feudal lords from Sicily settled in Malta, gradually 
created their own communities and, mixing with the people, 
introduced gradually a number of their own native words into 
the language. But though the feudal lords were the masters, the 
language of the people continued to exercise linguistic supremacy, 
retaining its native structure and phonology, while at the same 
time it went on borrowing as many new words as were needed 
to express new ideas, new actions and new objects. The extent of 
the linguistic influence of the Normans can be, by elimination, 
assessed from the limitations of the Semitic language. That is, the 
Normans must have gradually introduced new words and new 
styles of speech which were not in use before. In this historically 
very interesting period began the large-scale admixture of 
Maltese, which ceased to be completely Arabic till it gradually 
became a unique language mixed from Norman sources and in 
time from the linguistic stocks of the foreign rulers that followed 
the Normans. The Romance vocabulary must have been pro- 
gressively added to by the Angevins during the period of 
Charles of Anjou (1266-83), the Aragonese (1283-1410), and the 
Castilians (1412-1530), when Malta was ceded to the Order of 
St John. Arabic linguistic influence lasted till 1224 when 
Frederick expelled the Arabs from Malta, where they had been 
allowed to live in peace by his predecessor, as a punishment for 
the revolt of their co-religionists in Sicily who had sided with his 
enemies. 

The Order of St John, which lasted from 1530 to 1798, must 
have more than trebled the frequency of Romance loanwords. 
The members of this semi-military Order were recruited from 
the aristocracy of Europe, and with them and their relatives 
thousands of new words must have flowed into the island. It is 
a strong indication of foreign social influence in Malta that the 
bishops of the church were at that time, and continued to be till 
the end of the Order, mainly Sicilian ecclesiastics. Likewise 
Sicilian were the notaries public, a strong foreign influence but 
not strong enough to overcome the resistance of the native 
language and customs. 

In 1798 Napoleon took Malta by storm, and as there were 
already many Jacobins and pro-French partisans in the Order, 
the resistance put up by the last Grand Master of the Order, 
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the Austrian Hompesch, was practically futile. The rule of 
the French was brief and hectic, linguistically of little or no 
account. The few Maltese words of French origin that we have 
in the language may go back to this period. Such words are 
M. ¢atcis, chasings of a door or window, from Fr. “chassis”; 
M. syett, a small plate, still current in Gozo, from Fr. “‘assiette” ; 
and obsolete dagg (of age) given by Vassalli in his dictionary from 
Fr. “d’age”’. Later words like xmundifer, “train”, which I heard 
in Gozo, from Fr. “chemin de fer”, railroad, must have been 
imported by Maltese emigrants back from Tunis or Bona. The 
Maltese did not like the French who promised liberty, freedom 
and equality and then started looting their churches to raise 
money for Napoleon’s wars. There was a two years’ siege in 
which the Maltese held the French at bay and with British help 
forced the French garrison to surrender (September 1800). 
A short time after, the Maltese Congress invited His Britannic 
Majesty to accept the sovereignty of the Maltese islands, and thus 
began the history of the free fellowship in the new historical 
destiny of the Maltese archipelago, an era of Anglo-Maltese 
collaboration which is now studying new methods of closet 
association within the British Commonwealth. 

For many years the English language did not enjoy the 
important place it enjoys now. Its importance was overshadowed 
by the Italian language, which was inherited from the former 
Latin masters and continued to be used for many years by the 
State and Church till the people, whose education had been long 
neglected, began to question the supremacy of Italian as an 
official language in Malta and, after many political vicissitudes, 
Maltese took the place of Italian as an official language of the 
administration and the law courts. Italian is still the official 
language of the Archbishop’s Curia but sooner or later it 1s 
bound to be replaced by the people’s language as the older 
generation is replaced by the younger generation. Maltese 
is already being used in several official notices published by the 
Curia. 

Very interesting is the comparative study of Maltese and 
English phonetics, phonology and word-atrangement. It will 
be noticed that, belonging as they do to different linguistic 
groups, they differ very much; but the difference between the 
various constituent elements of English and Maltese is even mote 
marked than the difference between the constituent elements of 
Maltese and those of Sicilian and Italian. The English vowels, fot 
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instance, present great difficulty to the Maltese because they are 
so different. On the other hand, the vowels of Sicilian and Italian 
as well as word-structure are comparatively much less marked 
off from one another. I give an example which illustrates the 
principle. It is comparatively easier for a Maltese to adapt 
Italian manto to the Maltese pattern QaTL, which is obtainable by 
merely dropping the final vowel, than to adapt the English word 
“mantle” whose structure and vocalic sequence are a long way 
from the Arabo-Maltese pattern, the nearest Semitic pattern being 
quadriliteral QaNTeL. On the other hand, Maltese sometimes 
manages to effect a drastic modification of the original word- 
pattern, as in the case of Maltese &c#/a from English “kettle”. 
There is nothing in common between the structural build 
of a Maltese verb and an English verb. But in this case also, 
Maltese manages to overcome the difficulties of the phonetic and 
morphological foreign structure by adapting the loan-verb to 
the formation of a Maltese verb, the third consonant of which in 
—_ (s) ot final “(¢ ) phonetically silent. The English verb “ 
wages > has been jeer meceaiel into the sports language of ie 
Maltese. It is analogically conjugated like the Maltese verb gara 
(Ar. kara’a), to read; bava’ (Ar. faza‘a), to fear. Thus we say 
skorjajt, meaning ‘“‘I have scored (a goal)’’, the final syllable of 
which agrees with the pattern of grajt, I have read, and so we 
continue skorja, he has scored a goal, skorjat, she has scored a 
goal, skorjajna, we have scored a goal, skorjaw, they have scored a 
goal. The imperative is skorja, approximately like agra, read, 
imperative of gara, and ogh/a, go high up, imperative of gho/a. In 
the imperfect we say niskorja, I score, approximately like nogh/a, I 
goup high, and so on. The assimilation of the verbal pattern is not 
complete, it is only partial and the reason is that on account of 
phonological differences the complete reduction of the English 
vetb to a Maltese pattern cannot be overcome by the phonetic 
and morphological resources of the language, though in the case 
of Sicilian and Italian we have several instances of such complete 
assimilation of pattern as bandal, to swing, from Sic. panduliari, 
structurally like harbat, to destroy (Ar. harbat); kasbar, to soil 
(denominative from Ar. kuzbara); two verbs from common 
Arabic roots. Even the lexical element of English origin is very 
limited as compared with that of Italian and Sicilian origin. The 
teasons ate partly social and partly linguistic. By social reasons 
I understand the aloofness of the English community in Malta 
from the native inhabitants; by linguistic reasons I understand 
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the inherent phonological and morphological differences between 
the two languages. However, English linguistic influences are 
now increasing, and likewise the impact of the English language 
on Maltese is now being felt much more than it used to be in the 
past. | 

This concludes the general survey of the various linguistic 
sources that have added words and phrases to Maltese as we 
know it today, a pliable mixed language able to live on its own 
word-resources, operate its Semitic mechanics and, at the same 
time, absorb as many words as it needs from non-Semitic 
sources. 

Can we establish principles which enable us to state whether 
any word is native or a loanword? We can. Phonological 
criteria can be based on (i) Consonants—their sequences, in- 
cluding initial groups; (ii) consonants in phonological junctions; 
(iii) the positions and quantity of vowels; (iv) the vowel- 
sequences, diphthongs and stress. If these elements are studied 
and carefully compared within the word and sentence contexts, 
certain principles can be safely established whereby one can say 
whether a word is native (Semitic Maltese) or a loanword 
(Romance Maltese). 

I now give a few loanwords which, to those who know 
Italian, are obviously non-Semitic, but which can be proved so 
independently of any knowledge of Italian, on the strength of the 
structure of the word itself. Let us consider the word gvern, for 
instance, and let us also, for the moment, forget the Italian word 
“governo”. We can say that gvern is foreign because (1) it con- 
tains the non-Semitic sound », and (2) the consonant sequence and 
the vocalic position do not occur in Semitic Maltese. Likewise, 
we can say that mom, noun or name, is foreign because long 0 is 
not Semitic. The word Naz jonalisti (Nationalists) is foreign by 
the ¢s (z) sound, the consonant sequence, the vocalic sequence 
and the position of the vowels. Likewise, we know that dj, 
burial, is Semitic, quite independently of its etymology, because 
the initial phonological junction occurs in Semitic words only. 

Let us now take the word srievet, napkins. The initial phono- 
logical junction sr occurs in both Semitic and Romance words. 
Thus we have Semitic Maltese sried, evening coolness (Ar. sard), 
but we have also sriep, snakes, from It. serpe. How can we tell 
whether srievet, which is broken plural of sarvetta, serviette, 
modelled on Semitic plural pattern QTieLeL, is a native word ot 
a loanword as it actually is? We can say it is foreign by the struc- 
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tural criterion for though initial phonological junction and vocalic 
sequence ze-e¢ occur in Semitic Maltese, the non-Semitic sound v 
and the consonantal series as a whole betray the foreign origin 
of the Maltese word. 

I have said very little about the analytical structure of Maltese 
but, I think, the few examples that I have cited roughly give an 
idea of the contribution of structural linguistics to the deter- 
mination of the native and foreign linguistic constituents of the 
language. 

There have always been language-makers in Malta. In this 
paper, I have covered a linguistic area of at least one thousand 
years, tracing verbal growths and blendings through the main 
historical periods. The process of ethnic and linguistic admixture 
is continuous. The Maltese language, like the English language, 
having succeeded in blending heterogeneous linguistic elements 
within the framework of its native mechanics, has acquired a 
greater power of self-expression to supply the demand of an 
intellectually active society continually at grips with new ideas 
and new orientations, a mixed language combining its own 
linguistic virtues with those of the people from whom we 
have borrowed new sounds and new word-patterns. 
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SIMULTANEITY IN HEBREW: 
A NOTE ON I KINGS i. 41 


By Epmunp F., Surc.uirFE, S.J. 


The text ¥ox¥ 155 om Ink TWN ON IpATYD1 IAITN yaw is trans- 
lated in the Revised Version: “And Adonijah and all the guests 
that were with him heard it as they had made an end of eating.” 
And the Revised Standard Version has: “Adonijah and all the 
guests who were with him heard it as they finished feasting.” 
Similarly James A. Montgomery in the latest commentary on the 
book (International Critical Commentary) notes that Adoaijah 
“and his friends had finished their festive meal”’. 

These translations are possible in so far as concerns the Hebrew 
text considered out of its context. But in the context the 
meaning obtained gives ground for suspicion. Why should the 
writer wish to inform the reader and why should the reader want 
to know that Adonijah and his party had finished their feast? 
Nothing in the story depends on the completion of the meal. 
The mention of it is otiose and could be omitted without any 
weakening of the story. 

But all languages have their ambiguities which context alone 
can elucidate. The sentence can read, and the present suggestion 
is that in the context it can only read: “And Adonijah and all the 
guests with him heard and put an end to the feasting.” That is, 
at the sound they lost all further interest in the feast and broke it 
off. They were instantly alarmed. This adds a picturesque touch 
to the story and is what the writer wished to convey. 

The sentence expresses simultaneity. Were the wording 
bord ibon---ynwm, the sense would be: “He (they) heard and 
(then) put an end to the feast.” But the dramatic effect is 
heightened by representing the hearing and the cessation as 
simultaneous. This is effected by using not a second wayyiqtil 
but the perfect ga/ separated from the copula by the insertion 
of the pronoun. 

Other examples may be quoted in confirmation. The usage of 
itself does not express anything dramatic. This element depends 
solely on the context, and of itself this mode of expression 
signifies merely simultaneity. To report that “‘Solomon appoin- 
ted Benaiah general of the army and Zadok to the post of 
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Abiathar” without distinguishing the order of nomination, in 
English idiom we would use a single verb. The Hebrew writer, 
however, says, I Kings ii. 35: “ni xagn-by---amacnx yon pn 
max nnn y2nn yn yon pits The necessity of separating 
the verb from the copula leads here to the order object, verb, 
subject. 

The simultaneity is dramatic in Exod. ix. 23 1nen-nx nvn wn 
yn nYp yma mmm ovnvn-by “No sooner did Moses stretch 
forth his rod towards heaven than the Lord sent thunder and 
hail.” The effect is lost by translating: ““Then Moses stretched 
forth his rod towards heaven, and the Lord sent thunder and 
hail” (R.S.V.). 

In Gen. i. 5 the naming of light and darkness is represented as 
simultaneous: “God called the light day and the darkness 
night.” m9 sop qén'1 ov Tx? ondN NIP”. 

Similarly in Gen. iv. 3-4 the same idiom is used, as the offerings 
of Cain and Abel were contemporaneous. Gesenius—Kautzsch 
{ 106¢ refers to this text but misses the reason. 

In Gen. xix. 23-4 the Revised Standard Version rendets: 
“The sun had risen on the earth when Lot came to Zoar. Then 
the Lord rained on Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire.” 
But the three events are given as simultaneous: “The sun rose on 
the earth as Lot entered Zoar and the Lord rained on Sodom 
and Gomorrah brimstone and fire.” The Angel had announced, 
xix. 22, that he could do nothing till Lot entered the city. 

Finally, among the examples that might be quoted, we may 
refer to Gen. vii. 11, where the bursting of the springs of the 
great abyss and the opening of the sluices in the firmament are 
described by two perfects as happening at the same time. 
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REVIEWS 


Tu. Cuary, Les Prophétes et le culte a partir de l’exil. (Bibliotheque de Théo- 
logie, Série III: Théologie Biblique, 3.) 1955. Pp. x+314. (Desclée et 
Cie, Tournai. Price: Belg. Fr. 150.) 


There is a marked difference in the attitude of the post-exilic prophets 
towards the cult in comparison with those previous to the exile. To a great 
extent this is due to the fact that the exile meant a sharp break in the cultic 
tradition of Israel, so that the restoration of the Temple cult after the return 
from Babel was in many respects a new beginning. But this also involved a 
change of outlook; the role of the cult in the post-exilic community is 
different from what it used to be, it is evaluated and interpreted in a new 
manner. 

A study of the exilic and post-exilic prophets in their relation to the cult 
may therefore be expected to give valuable insight into important aspects of 
the formation of post-exilic Judaism. The book under review does not 
disappoint these expectations. 

The author sets out with a detailed analysis of Ezekiel’s programme for 
the future Temple cult in Jerusalem, comparing it with conditions in 
Solomon’s Temple and the post-exilic sanctuary as emerging from the work 
of the Chronicler and the Priestly Code. He finds that the plan of Ezekiel’s 
Temple reveals greater concern with the sanctity of the Temple than earlier 
writings, and he states that his plan in many respects determined the sub- 
sequent development but was not carried out in all details. 

After a chapter on Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah the author devotes a chapter 
to each of the post-exilic prophets: Haggai and Zechariah, Malachi, Joel, 
Deutero-Zechariah and Daniel. He is always anxious to place the prophet in 
question in his proper historical context and to view his attitude towards the 
cult against the background of his milieu. Attention is paid to the Temple 
and the rites performed there, the cult personnel, the growing influence of 
priesthood, the ideas behind the cult and eschatological questions. The result 
is a fairly complete history of the cultic development in post-exilic Israel so 
far as our sources go. 

Isagogical questions are dealt with as far as necessary. The author, though 
a Catholic himself, generally adheres to opinions held by Protestant scholars 
using the methods of literary criticism. 

Speaking of Deutero-Isaiah Chary shows that, although the prophet uses 
very few cultic terms, he is strongly influenced by the style and the language 
of the cult—a point of view which might have been further developed; he 
does not reject the cult but demands its spiritualization. Trito-Isaiah (the 
author defends the unity of chs. lvi-Ixvi) is said to be an heir of both Ezekiel 
and Deutero-Isaiah, having the former’s interest in the Temple and its cult 
and the latter’s universalism and concern for inner religion. 

Joel is placed about 400 B.c. and his attitude towards the cult is thought to 
fit in with the conditions of that time. But the reviewer has a feeling that the 
prophet’s drawing on old cultic terminology, which is freely recognized by 
the author in accordance with Kapelrud’s analysis, is not quite in keeping 
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with this thesis. Something similar might, by the way, be said of certain 
portions of Deutero-Zechariah. 

It might, of course, be called in question whether Daniel is really a 
prophetical book, but on the other hand it gives some valuable information 
about the cult in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes. The author considers 
chs. i-vi as a re-edition of pre-Maccabaean material, while viii—xii are of 
Maccabaean origin. 

A concluding chapter deals with the central position of Ezekiel, the 
question of cultic particularism and universalism, the relations between 
priests and prophets and “the perfect spiritual cult”. 

The book is very compact and makes no easy reading, but any one who 
peruses it will be greatly rewarded through the many-sidedness of its 
approach and the great number of valuable observations. H. RINGGREN 


B. W. ANDERSON, Understanding the Old Testament. 1957. Pp. xxiv+552. 
(Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.) 


For a general introduction to the study of the Old Testament this volume 
may be most warmly commended. It is not concerned with the technical 
questions of the date and authorship of the books of the Old Testament; 
neither is it a history of Israel or a history of Israel’s religion. Yet all of these 
and more enter into it. It seeks to unfold to the reader the significance of the 
Old Testament. But the author is well aware that that significance can never 
be understood save in the light of the historical setting out of which it came. 
He therefore offers a broad survey of the history of Israel in the light of 
archaeology and modern research in the Old Testament. Yet he is equally 
aware that the Old Testament can never be understood aright merely in 
terms of history, and that the historical situations themselves did not create 
the message of the Bible or the men through whom the message was given. 
To use the title of one of his chapters, there was revelation and response, and 
if the revelation had enduring validity it was first of all relevant to the 
situation in which it was given, and while the response to the revelation was 
not the same in all periods or in all individuals, the enduring significance of 
the Old Testament derives from the quality of the response called for and 
given by the succession of religious leaders who were the interpreters of the 
revelation. It is this point of view which gives its value to Dr Anderson’s 
book. It is written by a well-informed scholar, who is acquainted with all the 
technical discussions of questions affecting the Old Testament. But beyond 
that, it is written by one who has a profound sympathy with the spirit of the 
Old Testament, and who realizes that while the history is of importance for 
the deeper understanding, penetrating it and underlying it is a religious 
meaning which is at once dated and timeless. H. H. ROWLEY 


N.H. Tur-Sinat, The Book of Job: A New Commentary. 1957. Pp. lxxvi+ 588. 
(Kiryath Sepher, Jerusalem.) 


Throughout his working life Professor Tur-Sinai (Torczyner) has been 
fascinated by the book of Job, and over nearly forty years he has published a 
series of commentaries on the book in German, Hebrew, and now finally 
English. These have all been marked by highly original views on a large 
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number of the many obscure and problematical passages found in Job, and 
the successive commentaries have brought modifications of the views 
advanced in the earlier works and quite new suggestions on many. The 
present work is not therefore a translation of the latest Hebrew commentary, 
but a new work which offers many suggestions not made before. If Professor 
Tur-Sinai should still be spared for a number of years it may well be that we 
shall see yet another commentary from his pen, and that it will contain yet 
further suggestions to replace some of those here presented. Meanwhile it is 
good to have easily accessible to the English reader the stimulating sugges- 
tions which Professor Tur-Sinai sponsors today. He will not expect that all 
scholars will agree with his views of today, since they may not be in all 
respects his own views tomorrow. Nevertheless, every reader will gain from 
the study of this book, and many of the suggestions are as impressive as they 
are original. 

The materials for the Hebrew dictionary are considerable. Professor Tut- 
Sinai identifies a large number of new words or new meanings which he 
believes to be preserved in the book of Job, and in the Introduction he lists 
some hundreds of these. He believes that the work was originally composed 
in Aramaic, and that the translator did not always correctly understand the 
original, and he lists with examples many of the types of error which he finds, 
either in the translating or in the transmission of the text. 

On broader questions the author maintains that the Elihu speeches are 
later than the rest of the poetical parts of the book, and that these were first 
composed in Hebrew, probably by the translator of the rest. The original 
home of the work he places in Babylonia in the sixth century B.c., though he 
does not attach too much significance to the often cited parallels from Baby- 
lonian literature. These, he says, are quite different in their whole atmosphere 
and in their conception of God. The prose Prologue and Epilogue he finds to 
be younger than the dialogue in their present forms, though he thinks they 
have replaced a lost older setting for the dialogue. He finds some kinship 
between the Elihu speeches and the book of Ezekiel, and even though he 
holds that these speeches originated in Palestine whereas Ezekiel prophesied 
in Babylonia, he thinks their author was a spiritual disciple of Ezekiel. 
Professor Tur-Sinai finds some significance in the fact that Elihu is described 
as a Buzite, and that Ezekiel was the son of Buzi. 

Of the innumerable ingenious interpretations of individual passages it is 
impossible to do more than select a few here. In Job iii. 3 he solves an old 
crux by finding the word "8 to be an old Aramaic verb meaning “ refuse”, 
and renders “Oh that the day had perished wherein I was born, and the night 
refused to let a man be conceived”. Despite the cleverness of this suggestion, 
it is not quite convincing, since even granting the use of "8 = refuse, 10° 
433 7 WD would not be a natural way of saying “Oh that the night had 
refused #o /et a man be conceived”. In Job. iv. 19 Professor Tur-Sinai supposes 
the loss of mem through haplography twice, and so reads a&y *3n>D DIKIT, 
which he renders “they are crushed before their maker”. In Job. v. 7; 
without change of the text he renders the much discussed words “when 4 
man child is born to (the sowers of) injustice, the Resheph birds carry it high”. 
Job vi. 6 is rendered “Can one eat spittle without salt? Or is there any taste 
in the saliva of the dreams?” None of these command immediate acceptance. 
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More interesting and attractive is the slight change made in the text of 
Job v. 5, where 0°23 DON is read for o*3yn-x, and the verse is rendered “ What 
they harvest famine eateth, and dearth taketh their possessions, and thirst 
swalloweth their wealth”’. 

Less satisfactory again is the treatment of Job xix. 25 ff., where we are 
given the rendering “ Yet I, I want to know my redeemer while alive—but he 
who cometh later will stand at my dust. After my body let them break it up! 
Out of my flesh I want to see (my) God, Whom I shall see for myself, mine 
eyes shall behold and not another. For this my reins go out within me”. 

No book of the Old Testament more abounds in problems than this, and 
it is no reflection on Professor Tur-Sinai to say that he has not solved them 
all. That some of his proposed solutions are bold and challenging has been 
sufficiently indicated, and that he has made some contribution to the study of 
the book none will deny. Few can hope to do more than this, and to make 
here and there a contribution to the totality of truth is the reward most 
desired by those who tread the path of scholarship. H. H. ROWLEY 


C.R. Nortu, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah. 2nd ed. 1956. Pp. xii+ 
264. (Oxford University Press, London. Price: 255.) 


The first edition of this well-known work appeared in 1948 as a book of 
vili+248 pages. The present edition is nearly identical, except for some 
corrections, a postscript on recent Scandinavian discussions (pp. 220-39) and 
a1$-page “selected list of (mainly) recent works”, added to the bibliography 
(pp. 252-3). This means that the book has remained substantially the same as 
it was, so that there is not much to add to the well merited praises which 
have been given to the first edition. 

In the postscript the views of Mowinckel (in his most recent writings), 
Engnell, Ringgren, Lindblom, and Bentzen are set out at some length, but 
hardly discussed, except those of Bentzen. The author maintains the views he 
expressed in his first edition, which may be shortly summarized as follows. 
Isa, xl-lv is not one single composition, but a sequence of a great number of 
separate prophecies, to which the four songs belong. Most probably they 
have all one author. Though the Servant has some royal features (p. 218), he 
is certainly not a royal figure, as Engnell and other Scandinavians have tried 
to prove (and as is also, in a modified form, one of the main theses of the 
Louvain dissertation of the Dutch Capuchin Father V. de Leeuw in his De 
Ebed Jahwe-Profetieén, historisch-kritisch onderzoek naar hun ontstaan en hun 
betekenis (1956), a work of nearly 400 pages). The author rejects the equation 
of the Servant with Israel, even in the form which has been given to this 
theory with the help of the idea of corporate personality: “it is an individual 
servant with whom we have at long last to deal” (p. 209). The Servant is a 
Messianic figure of the future, “a unique individual who obviously has not 
yet appeared” (p. 214). The four songs have not been written sno tenore, and 
they have not been composed one after another at the same time; the thought 
of the prophet who composed them reached its highest level in the last song 
(p. 215). This Servant-portrait ultimately found its actualization in Christ 
(p. 216)—which does not mean, however, that it is identical with that of the 
Davidic Messiah of Isa. ix and xi (p. 218), the Servant being a soteriologicat 
tather than a political Messianic figure (p. 218). 
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Nearly twenty-five years ago the reviewer wrote a doctoral dissertation on 
the Servant Songs (Les chants du Serviteur de Jahvé (1936)) in which he tried, 
inter alia, to review all the then current opinions on the many baffling 
problems of the Songs. Though this work is very rarely quoted by North, 
the reviewer is glad to find that it has been used very thoroughly by him for 
its bibliography and the exposition and classification of the various views of 
many authors. After so many years the reviewer would not like to repeat 
everything he wrote in this work of his youth, but he still maintains its 
essential conclusions (which are, in the main, the same as those of North), not 
as absolutely certain, but as the best ones which may be reached at present. 
The main difference of his own (former) views from those of North consists 
in the unwillingness of the latter to identify the Messianic Servant with the 
coming Son of David. By the publication of the Qumran texts, our attention 
has been drawn once again to the fact that the Jews of the time of Jesus 
expected the coming of more than one “ Messianic”’ (= soteriological) figure, 
and it must be admitted that there is nothing in the Songs which points toa 
royal Messiah, son of David, or even to the figure of an anointed king. 
Therefore, the question whether the Servant can be equated with the Davidic 
Messiah cannot be answered before we know whether the author of the 
Songs expected the coming of more than one “soterioiogical figure”. The 
answer might well be in the negative, but we do not know it. 

It is to be hoped that the success of the second edition of this fine book will 
not be less than that of the first edition. It will be well merited. 

J. VAN DER PLOEG 


V. DE Leeuw, De Ebed Jahweh-Profetieén, Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar 
hun Ontstaan en hun Betekenis. 1956. Pp. xxviiit+ 370. (Van Gorcum & Co,, 
Assen. Price: Fl. 17.50.) 


This full-length study of the interpretation of the Servant Songs of Isa. xl-lv 
reviews the history of their exegesis from “Trito-Isaiah” down to C. R. 
North and H. H. Rowley. In Isa. lvi-Ixvi the author thinks that the task of 
the Servant has devolved in part on the “servants” of Yahweh (especially 
Isa. Ixv. 8-15); we should have welcomed some attention to the relation of 
the anointed speaker of lxi. 1-3 and the Servant of the four Songs. Echoes of 
the Servant Songs in Zechariah, Daniel, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom are 
considered ; the possible contact between Daniel’s maskilim, wha “turn many 
to righteousness” (Dan. xii. 3) and the Servant, who is destined to “ prosper” 
(yaskil) and “make many to be accounted righteous” (Isa. lii. 13; liii. 11), 
is noted, but the author is sceptical regarding any special significance in this 
contact, for after all the “wilful king” of Dan. xi. 36 is described in terms not 
dissimilar to those in which the Servant is introduced in Isa. lii. 13, and no 
one would identify him with the Servant! But the two cases are not at all 
parallel; there is no suggestion that the “ wilful king” turns men to righteous- 
ness, and his prospering is expressed by s/h, not shi. 

When he discusses the Qumran material, de Leeuw mentions the curious 
reading of Isa. lii. 14 in 1QIs* (msbty as against M.T. mst), and concludes 
that at most the MS. reflects an interpretation of the Servant in terms of royal 
messianism. He does not believe that the Teacher of Righteousness was 
regarded as fulfilling the prophecy of the Servant (on this point the evidence 
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of the Hodayoth requires to be more fully evaluated); but it would have been 
well if he had given more consideration to the possibility that the Qumran 
community looked upon itself as called upon to discharge the Servant’s 
mission in a corporate fashion. 

He allows the possibility that the identification of the Servant at once with 
the Davidic Messiah and the apocalyptic Son of Man may have been adum- 
brated before the New Testament period, but he has no doubt that the clear 
statement of this identification, found repeatedly in the Synoptic Gospels, is 
due to Jesus himself. 

In general, the review of the history of exegesis covers much the same 
ground as C. R. North’s study, and indeed de Leeuw acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the first edition of North’s work. He gives a fuller treatment, 
however, of the patristic and medieval exegesis. He shows, for example, how 
Thomas Aquinas and Calvin join hands with a considerable number of rabbis 
in identifying the speaker in the Third Song with the prophet. We sometimes 
tend to forget, of course, that the demarcation of the four Songs from their 
context came at quite a recent stage in the interpretation of the Book of 
Isaiah, and we need not be surprised that earlier interpreters took no account 
of it. Servetus, he says, appears to be the first interpreter to identify the 
Servant with Cyrus, although, when he was called to account for his deviation 
before an ecclesiastical court, he explained that he regarded Christ as in this 
respect the antitype of Cyrus. 

The author explores a number of curious by-ways both in earlier and later 
times; one misses, however, a reference to the highly individual interpreta- 
tion of the late W. A. Wordsworth in En-Roeh (1939), according to which the 
Servant was a contemporary of King Hezekiah named Jesus, a descendant of 
David’s son Nathan, whose mother was Hosea’s daughter Lo-ruhamah! 

When de Leeuw comes to give his own interpretation of the Songs, he 
provides a new Dutch translation of them. Here we observe that he retains 
“Israel” in Isa. xlix. 3, translates “so will he strike many peoples with amaze- 
ment” in lii. 15, and reads “he will see light and be satisfied”’ in liii. 11. The 
Servant of the Songs (by contrast with the context in which they are found, 
where the servant is Israel) is envisaged as an ideal scion of the house of David 
whom the prophet expects to appear some time in the future. He will be 
endowed with the Spirit of God to a degree which will enable him to unite a 
prophetic ministry with his royal authority. He will ultimately triumph, 
winning the recognition of kings and potentates of the earth, but this 
triumph and recognition will be attained through sufferings to which the 
prophet ascribes the efficacy of a vicarious expiation. The portrayal of these 
sufferings is based in part on the prophet’s own experience, in part on the 
misfortunes endured by the house of David and by the people of Israel as a 
whole. The historical and critical study of the texts, the author believes, 
serves only to establish more firmly the traditional Christian belief that the 
ideal portrait of the Servant was realized in Jesus. 

In twenty-five pages at the end of the volume there is a French summary of 
the argument, and a French version of the four Songs, corresponding to the 
Dutch version given in the main body of the work. F. F, BRUCE 
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L. G. R1GNELL, A Study of Isaiah Ch. 40-55. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 
N.F. Avd. I. Bd. 52. No. 5.) 1956. Pp. 94. (Gleerup, Lund. Price: 
Sw. Kr. 9.50.) 


This study contains textual, lexical, and expository notes, preceded by a brief 
Introduction and followed by a Scripture Index. The notes are for the most 
part verse by verse and the sixteen sections follow the chapter divisions, 

Dr Rignell starts from the “conviction that the most important task of an 
exegete is to endeavour...to interpret the text as far as possible from 
internal sources”. He does not agree that religious patterns from Assyria- 
Babylonia played an important role in the prophet’s message, and his judge- 
ment on Engnell is that “his interesting arguments would have been more 
convincing if they had been closely correlated to the prophetic text”’. This 
may well be, but it does look as if Rignell ties his own hands when in his 
exegesis of the Servant Songs he starts from the “conviction... .that the 
Servant of the Lord is Israel, as is clearly stated in ch. 41. 8”, and feels obliged 
“as far as possible to maintain the opinion that the terminology used in the 
book of Deutero-Isaiah has the same significance all through it”. This leads 
him into reviving the rather tortuous interpretation of the nineteenth century, 
that the forms 199 and inna in liii, 8-9 are clear indications that the Servant 
is not an individual but a group. 

Again, devotion to consistency leads Rignell into an astonishing transla- 
tion of xlii. 1-4, on the ground—this by reference to li. 4—that it is always 
Yahweh who brings mischpat. It runs: “Behold, Oh my servant, whom I 
uphold, my chosen, in whom my soul delights—I have put my spirit upon 
him—=wmischpat is He (Yahweh) bringing to the peoples....A bruised reed 
shall he (sic, for Yahweh) not break, and a dimly burning wick shall he 
(Yahweh) not quench....He (the Servant) will not faint...before He (the 
Lord) has established mischpat in the earth.” The justification for this is that 
“Hebrew does not require a clear indication of the subject, when the context 
makes it obvious”’! 

It looks as though interpretation from internal sources can lead the inter- 
preter into the bog. However, there is much that is suggestive in this book. 
Not all books can be of “test-match” standard and it would be a doubtful 
blessing if they were. County cricket can be much more enjoyable. 

C. R. NORTH 


W. Zimmerti and J. Jeremras, The Servant of God. (Studies in Biblical 
Theology, no. 20.) 1957. Pp. 120. (S.C.M. Press, London, Price: ros. 6d.) 


This is a translation of the article Mais Geot from Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum NT (1952). There are four chapters: I. The mim 12y in the 
O.T.; II. Translations in the LXX; III. Mais Gcot in late Judaism in the 
period after the LXX; IV. Mais GcotU in the N.T. The first two are by 
Zimmerli and the last two by Jeremias. There are nearly 500 footnotes, some 
of them long, a Bibliography for each chapter, and a twelve-page Index of 
Biblical References. 

It is quite impossible to summarize materials so condensed as these, in 
which there is so much detail and so great an economy of words. For this is 
“test-match” scholarship, lean and athletic. The interest centres, of course, 
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in the Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah, but the particular virtue of the 
book is that it places the Servant in the context of the Servant-idea as a whole. 
Indeed, Zimmerli attempts in fewer than thirty pages to offer the kind of 
essay that Lindhagen has written—he is critical of Lindhagen by the way— 
together with a treatment of he Servant in particular. He does not say who 
the Servant was, though he thinks he was an individual and that he is 
depicted as a prophet rather than as a king. As for theories that decline stark 
alternatives, such as Bentzen’s ““‘Ebed Yahweh is both the Messiah and 
Israel and Deutero-Isaiah and his band of disciples”, they seem to him “to 
serve only to befog the whole problem”. 

Jeremias for his part is sure that the christological interpretation of 
Isa. liii and the related passages belongs to the oldest Palestinian stage of the 
early Church and that Jesus knew himself to be the Servant. Most people 
have believed this, though there have been occasional doubts and it is good 
to have the materials documented. “The fact that the number of texts in 
which Jesus relates Isa. 53 to himself is not great, and that they are altogether 
absent in the /ogia peculiar to Matt. and Luke, must be connected with the 
fact that Jesus only allowed himself to be known as the servant in his esoteric 
and not in his public preaching.” Cc. R. NORTH 


§.D. Gorrein. S*te Massoth ‘al Sepher Yirm'yabu (“Two Essays on Jeremiah”). 
‘Iyyunim la-Madrikh we-la-Moreh, No. 13. 1953. Pp. 40. (Jewish 
Agency. Jerusalem.) 


This booklet is part of a series designed for the use of teachers, and contains 
two essays on Jeremiah each illustrating a different method of presenting the 
material to the student. The first comprises an analysis of a single chapter, 
and the second is concerned with the solution of a problem which spans the 
entire period of the prophet’s activity. The object of this dual method is to 
help the student by an approach to the text in depth and in breadth. 

As the subject of his first essay the author has chosen Jer. xxvi, which he 
regards as representative of the essential qualities of the Old Testament and— 
in spite of its factual nature, and simple, somewhat dry style—one of the 
most exalted passages in all literature. The interest centres upon Jeremiah’s 
trial, and after some apt remarks on prophecy as a professional activity, 
Professor Goitein outlines the prosecuting role of the priests and prophets, the 
form of Jeremiah’s defence and the generally accepted, if somewhat fickle 
authority of the people as the supreme arbiter—an authority which Jeremiah 
himself clearly recognizes. In discussing the significance of the two pre- 
cedents quoted at the trial the author defends the authenticity of the second— 
against the general consensus of modern criticism. The interesting feature of 
the chapter is that the ethical values—especially the prophet’s readiness to 
die for the sake of truth—are presented not in the form of preaching, but in 
the very course of the action. In a comparison of Jeremiah’s trial with those 
of Socrates and Jesus the author believes that the former reaches a higher 
ethical level, suggesting that its comparative unfamiliarity is due to three 
feasons, namely: that to achieve immortality in such circumstances the 
accused must actually be put to death; that both Socrates and Jesus became 
the inspiration of a world-wide movement—the spread of Greek philosophy 
and the growth of the Christian Church; while the literary presentation of the 
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trial in Jeremiah has never attracted great attention as in the case of the other 
two examples. Yet Jer. xxvi is significant not only for its content but also 
because of the method of presentation. Although by no means a great artist 
the writer of that chapter used the clear, straightforward style of Biblical 
narrative, masking the pathos of the situation beneath a simplicity and calm 
restraint. But the central core of truth is reflected in the form, for the essence 
of the Old Testament story is objective narration even at the expense of 
artistic effect. 

In the second essay, which is devoted to Jeremiah’s attitude to Babylon, 
Goitein selects for his starting-point the striking contrast provided by the 
heroic presentation of the prophet in II Macc. xv, and the cowardly portrait 
which the Hebrew poet J. L. Gordon draws in his poem “Zedekiah in 
Prison”. The problem is rooted in Jeremiah’s extreme pro-Babylonian 
attitude, his constant advocacy of submission, and his repeated assurance 
that no harm will befall the nation if it accepts Babylonian dominion—an 
unwavering insistence made all the more puzzling by the didactic nature of 
Hebrew prophecy. The author argues that this consistency stems from 
Jeremiah’s identification of Nebuchadnezzar with the “enemy from the 
north” mentioned at the very beginning of his prophecy. But then why does 
he advocate submission to the monster that will destroy the world, and why, 
when at the climax of his growing despair disaster overtakes Jerusalem, does 
the prophet suddenly begin to speak of peace and hope? The author suggests 
that the answer to the latter question may lie in the comparatively favourable 
treatment which the exiles received in Babylon, while with respect to the 
former Jeremiah clearly regarded Nebuchadnezzar as the instrument of God. 
Hence to submit was to do God’s will, and therein lay the nation’s sole hope 
of safety. The prophet advocated submission not out of any regard for the 
righteousness of the Babylonian kingdom, but because he was convinced of 
the transience of that power. He was ready to bear the yoke of physical 
subjection because of the inner freedom of his spirit. His attitude to Babylon 
was, in fact, conditioned by his concern for the future life of the nation and 
its values. This is the explanation of Jeremiah’s portrayal as a patriot in 
Maccabees, an explanation which makes nonsense of Gordon’s view of the 
prophet. 

Although obviously well versed in Bible criticism Goitein has kept his © 
references to a minimum, relying instead upon clarity of exposition and 
reasoned argument in the unfolding of his theme. The result is a short but 
attractive study, which never loses sight of its object, to furnish the student 
with a keener understanding of the Scriptures. D. PATTERSON 


S. D. Gorremn. ’Omanuth ha-Sippur ba-Mikra’ (“The Art of Narrative in the 
Bible”.) ‘Iyyunim la-Madrikh we-la-Moreh, No. 23. 1956. Pp. 112. 
(Jewish Agency. Jerusalem.) 


In the introduction to this book Professor Goitein refers the reader to his 
previous work in the same series Ste Massoth ‘al Sepher Yirmyabu (reviewed 
above) for a detailed analysis of the art of narrative as represented by a single 
chapter from the prophets; but this later work represents a considerable 
advance in the elucidation of the underlying techniques of the Biblical story. 
The first section of the book outlines the main characteristics of Old Testa- 
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ment narrative, while the remainder is devoted to an application of the 
author’s conclusions to a number of specific examples. 

From the premise that an aesthetic study of the Bible is important for 
exegesis Goitein maintains that the episodes which have been used as the 
basis for stories in the Old Testament frequently provide the key to the 
understanding of the values of the period, particularly as the narrative is not 
a chronicle but a selection of events. Indeed, with the exception of Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes and Canticles the Old Testament may be regarded 
as one long story with a single theme—how Israel acquired the Land of 
Israel, lost it and reacquired it!—with two principal characters, God and 
Israel, between whom there is a covenant dependent on the observance of the 
Law. This single theme, however, consists of a series of tales, themselves 
divided into sections, with each section containing a number of stories, so 
that only in rare instances, such as Ruth, Jonah or Esther, does a section 
comprise the shortest narrative unit. As the individual story or episode must 
act as the basis for the investigation of the art of narrative, the Old Testament 
may be divided into hundreds of isolated literary units. Although any com- 
prehensive survey would have to recognize all the various kinds of story and 
the intrinsic qualities of each episode, nevertheless nearly all the stories have 
certain characteristics in common. 


In Goitein’s view the extreme simplicity of the Biblical story, the lack of 
psychological analysis and the omission of all extraneous detail, quite apart 
from the dramatic effect, are due to social causes, namely that the stories 
were designed to satisfy the needs of a working people, and are not, as in 
the case of the Greek or Persian story, the compositions of professional writers 
for a leisured class. The impression that the Old Testament story represents 
the work of non-professional writers is strengthened by the absence in the 
Bible of any word for “poet” or “story” in the modern sense. But the 
simplicity, again, may be explained by the religious and ethical aim of 
Scripture. The stories were written not to amuse, but to instruct—and hence 
their lack of adornment. Moreover, the intellectual advance over idolatry 
inherent in monotheism made it possible to dispense with much explanatory 
material necessary for a mythology. Far from floating in mystic spheres, the 
stories describe practical life, with even miraculous events narrated in a 
matter-of-fact manner. Hence each individual episode has a single theme, 
characterized by the clarity and brevity of an exposition, whose dramatic 
quality is emphasized by the small number of characters involved at any one 
time. The calm restraint, economy of expression and modest air result in an 
objectivity which provides a striking contrast to the subjectivity of the poetry 
of the Old Testament. The fact that the stories relate without critical 
appraisal leads Goitein to the interesting suggestion that the tribal organiza- 
tion and blood liability on which Hebrew society was founded demanded a 
maximum of factual information, particularly where questions involving 
genealogy were concerned. But in the absence of any “theory of literature” 
in the Old Testament such as those evolved by the Greeks and Romans the 
author concludes that a more comprehensive understanding requires a 
detailed analysis of individual stories. 

The second part of the book is devoted to that end. Starting with Nehemiah 
as the last great story in the Old Testament and one composed by a man who 
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attained eminence outside the Land of Israel, the author argues that the 
features it shares in common with the other Biblical stories proved the 
strength and tenacity of the narrative tradition. As the main section of 
Nehemiah describes the events of a few months, the two essential features of 
the story are the closeness to the event and the unity of the theme. Goitein 
maintains that the story was not intended for external consumption, but 
represents Nehemiah’s self-justification before God. Like most Biblical 
stories, therefore, it was composed not for its own sake but with a religious 
aim. The narrative technique adheres to the Old Testament tradition—a 
division into independent and self-contained episodes, a sense of drama, the 
same avoidance of historical analysis, the graphic and rhythmic language, the 
simplicity and economy of outline. Yet the story embodies significant 
differences from previous narrative and represents a process of development, 
namely: in the detailed description of ceremonial, the more conspicuous use 
of prayers, the more frequent resort to speeches, documents, letters and 
instructions, the tendency to reveal the thoughts of the hero and of the 
subsidiary characters, and particularly in the use of asides. Nevertheless the 
fact that the similarities are so much greater than the differences demonstrates 
that the narrative tradition was sufficiently strong to set its stamp upon the 
composition of a later period amid entirely different social conditions. 

In his analysis of the book of Ruth the author once more demonstrates that 
it contains the essential features of Biblical narrative style. But the form of 
the book is used to argue that Ruth was composed not as a vindication of the 
foreign wife, nor as an illustration of the levirate marriage—although with 
respect to the latter it incidentally portrays the woman and not the man as the 
prime mover (as in the episode of Judah and Tamar), and demonstrates to 
what degree a woman became identified with her husband’s family. The real 
purpose—according to Goitein—is to illustrate the reward of charitable 
righteousness, the dominating concept in Ruth being that of besed. 

Turning to an analysis of Esther the author describes it as “‘...a diaspora 
book, written in the diaspora, for the diaspora and from the standpoint of the 
diaspora”, pointing out how “foreign” it is in setting, in the method of 
description and in its evaluations. Goitein deduces that the absence of any 
mention of God, in spite of the manifest religious character of Esther, 
demonstrates the modesty of the author, and his anxiety not to compare his 
story with the Scriptures! He also infers that one of the motives behind the 
work is to illustrate the necessity of a return to the Land of Israel to remove 
the dangers inherent in the diaspora. Throughout the story the three central 
elements are wine, the king, and the woman’s role—the three great forces in 
the Persian empire—an indication of the measure of Persian literary influence 
in Jewish circles. With its emphasis on the importance of religion rather than 
race and with its portrait of outward assimilation and inward loyalty Esther 
remains a complex book of high literary artistry. 

In his two following examples Goitein once more takes issue with widely 
accepted theory. Arguing that the episode of the sacrifice of Isaac can be 
understood. only by an analysis of the narrative form the author claims that 
the explanation of the story as a polemic against human sacrifice is entirely 
mistaken. The aim of the story is to illustrate the greatness of a man put to 
the test, made all the more effective by the fact that Abraham does not put 
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God to the test. The essay is enlivened by some interesting remarks con- 
cerning the element of religious mystery attached to the story by later Jewish 
tradition. By means of a similar type of literary analysis of Jonah the author 
denies the theories that Jonah symbolizes Israel, or that the book constitutes 
an attack on Jewish particularism. Instead the work represents the con- 
fession of a prophet, who learns that God’s compassion does not depend 
upon man’s deeds, but that he performs his will. 

For his last example Goitein turns, perhaps surprisingly, to Canticles, 
which he does not consider likely to comprise a mere collection of songs, 
while admitting that it is impossible to fit the work into any recognizable 
literary genre by European standards. Producing some telling arguments 
which indicate that the work may well have been a feminine composition, the 
author reasons that just as among ancient peoples particular types of literature 
are found to have been the province of specific persons according to class, 
occupation or sex, it is possible that the Hebrews entrusted the composition 
of love songs to women—an important reflection on the position of women 
in that society. Here, as in his essay on Esther, Goitein presumes that the 
book harks back to an actual episode. 

Writing in an attractive style and without the aid of footnotes the author 
bears his wide erudition lightly. But this study contains a number of penetrat- 
ing and original ideas, bolstered by effective comparisons with other Near 
Eastern literatures, which afford it a significance quite out of proportion to 
its extremely modest size. It is primarily interesting for its demonstration of 
the positive results that may ensue from form criticism, and of the deeper 
understanding of the text which an aesthetic approach may engender. Some 
of the literary conclusions, although reached by rather different paths, are 
strikingly similar to those advanced by Mary Ellen Chase in her admirable 
Life and Language of the Old Testament (1956). D. PATTERSON 


G. ZrENER, Die theologische Begriffssprache im Buche der Weisheit. (Bonner 
Biblische Beitrage 11.) 1956. Pp. 166. (Hanstein, Bonn. Price: DM. 
19.80.) 


In this doctoral dissertation Dr Ziener takes up a well-known theme that is 
met with in almost every study of the “Book of Wisdom”, namely the 
telation between the Jewish and Greek elements. It is evident to every 
reader of the book that it uses expressions which are not to be found in the 
Septuagint. Dr Ziener’s method is somewhat different from that of his 
predecessors, because he not only looks for those places where Greek 
philosophical terms are found, but compares some important theological 
conceptions of the book—which he considers a unity—as a whole with those 
of the Old Testament. Ifa difference can be observed, it may be due either to 
a development within the Jewish conception or to foreign influence (p. 16). 
He offers a careful analysis of three major ideas of the book: that of “God”, 
“God’s relation to men” and “ God’s relation to the world”, after apologizing 
for the fact that he had to leave out other important items (p. 21). The result 
of his investigation is that Wisdom breathes the spirit of the Old Testament, 
though he must say: “Universalismus, Individualismus und der Jenseits- 
gedanke haben sie [die Grundgedanken des A.T.] aber tiefgreifend um- 
gestaltet”’; but the author of Wisdom wants to show “daB er sich mit seinen 
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neuen Gedanken ganz auf dem Boden der alttestamentlichen Uberlieferung 
befindet” (p. 160). His aim was “mit Hilfe der Philosophie zu einem 
vertieften Verstandnis der Glaubenslehre zu gelangen und den offerbarten 
Glauben mit der Weltanschauung ihrer Zeit in Einklang zu bringen” (p. 161). 

This result is not very startling. It does not go beyond the judgement 
expressed by Fichtner in his commentary of 1938, pp. 8-9. In many ways 
this result must be accepted and Dr Ziener may be thanked for the thorough 
way in which he discusses the themes chosen; much can be learnt here. It is, 
I think, beyond doubt that the author of Wisdom felt himself a faithful Jew 
who had a message for his pagan surroundings. But I cannot help thinking 
that Dr Ziener was not right in leaving out of discussion the anthropology of 
Wisdom, because there, especially in the idea of the psyche, we find something 
quite different from the Old Testament (cf. Eissfeldt, Eznleitung, 2nd ed., 
p- 744). Had he taken this into account, he would not have said so calmly: 
“...werden im Weisheitsbuch alttestamentliche Aussagen geistig und 
jenseitig aufgefaBt” (p. 160). This expression looks quite innocent, but it 
tones down the problem; it is “verharmlost”. The big question here is that 
we find an atmosphere different from that of the Old Testament, though it is 
based upon it, and I doubt whether this can be described as a “vertieftes 
Verstandnis der Glaubenslehre”. 

The author is not always very convincing in his arguments, for example, 
pp. 85 f. on the relation between Ps. Ixxxviii (LX X) and Wisd. ii. 12 ff., or on 
p. 119 where he combines Luke xxiii. 47 with Matt. xxvii. 54 and says that it 
“zeigt, daB auf Weish. 2, 12ff. Bezug genommen ist”. In some places he 
compares the conceptions of Wisdom with those of the New Testament, but 
that is not consistently done. The exegesis of his predecessors is not always 
sufficiently taken into account; the translation he proposes on p. 50, for 
instance, can be found already in a Dutch translation by Dyserinck, of 1874, 
and in Charles. At several points one misses references to more general 
literature, as on p. 61, two dissertations of Utrecht on eusebes and hosios by 
Miss Bolkestein and Tersteegen; p. 63, Pohlenz, Vom Zorne Gottes; p. 83, 
Dahl, Das Volk Gottes; p. 91, Nock, Waszink on premature death. Sentences 
like that on p. 61, “Da im Alten Testament das natiirliche Gesetz als gétt- 
liches Gesetz verkiindet war”, or pp. 76f., about erith, “Er dient als eine 
dem Leben entnommene Vorstellung der begrifflichen Erfassung des Ver- 
haltnisses Gottes zu den Menschen. Dabei konnte dieser Begriff jeweils die 
tiefsten Ideen und Erfahrungen einer Zeit uber ihr Verhaltnis zu Gott in sich 
aufnehmen und gerade dadurch Leben gewinnen” are, in my opinion, highly 
questionable. 

These are some points which may show the great interest with which the 
reviewer has read this thesis. It is a good contribution to the literature on 
Wisdom, especially in its careful discussion of details, such as the attributes 
of God. Ww. C. VAN UNNIK 


I. A. Morr (ed.), Codex Climaci Rescriptus Graecus (MS. Gregory 1561, L). 
(Texts and Studies, n.s. 11.) 1956. Pp. xii+118+8 plates. (Cambridge 
University Press, London. Price: 30s.) ’ 


In 1909 Mrs Lewis published, in Horae Semiticae vit1, the Palestinian Syriac 
underwriting of the palimpsest to which she had given the name Codex 
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Climaci Rescriptus. At the same time she gave the Greek underwriting of 
five pages, four of which were parts of a MS. of the Gospels in an unusual 
form; the fifth gave part of Psalm cxl (LXX). Gregory gave the lectionary 
number 1561 to the Gospel pages and Rahlfs (Verzeichnis, p. 43) numbered 
the Psalm page 2o11. 

Dr Moir has carried out a thorough examination of the pages of the MS. 
which have Greek underwriting, using ultra-violet lighting and infra-red 
photography. As a result of his labours we have in the present volume 
forty-eight pages of Gospel text set out in what appears to be a primitive 
synopsis. Besides the Gospel texts, Dr Moir succeeded in deciphering six 
pages of Greek O.T. underwriting; but these are not given in the volume 
under review. As they will have the greatest interest for readers of this 
Journal it may be added that these O.T. fragments, containing Josh. iv. 3-11 
and Ps. cxxxv. 13 b—cxxxvi. 9; cxl. 1-cxlii. 1, from two different Greek MSS., 
have now been published by Dr Moir in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
N.S. vil (April 1951), 1-11, with two plates. Both this and the Gospel 
volume show ample evidence of the most patient and painstaking work on 
an extremely difficult task; and students of the Biblical text have good reason 
to be grateful to Dr Moir for making this new evidence available for their use 
in these exemplary editions. T. W. MANSON 


T. H. GastEr, The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation. 1956. Pp.x+ 350. 
(Doubleday and Co., New York; and Secker and Warburg, London. 
Price: $0.95, or bound, $4; 10s. 6d., or bound, 255.) 


“The purpose of this book is to provide a complete and reliable translation 
of the celebrated Dead Sea Scrolls, in so far as the original Hebrew texts have 
yet been published... . Mere fragments have been left out. ..no translation is 
offered of. . . Biblical manuscripts... .This book is addressed to laymen. It is 
not intended as an independent scholarly contribution to the. ..problems.... 
It is concerned only with what the Scrolls themselves have to say” (p. v). In 
these words the author expresses clearly his design in publishing his transla- 
tion of the Dead Sea Scriptures, with (a short) introduction and (very few) 
notes. It seems to me that his purpose has been, as a whole, admirably 
fulfilled by this book. It is the first of its kind which offers a full translation 
of nearly all the hitherto known and published texts; its author is a scholar of 
international reputation, which alone would make his book an important one. 
Large sections of the public, “the laymen” as they are called by Gaster, have 
been much disturbed by tendentious publications, and an American publisher 
has even gone so far as to say that the D.S.S. are “the greatest challenge to 
Christian dogma since Darwin’s theory of evolution”, which is not only 
contrary to the facts, but completely absurd and grotesque. To this public, 
highly interested in the Scrolls, Professor Gaster has rendered an immense 
service by supplying it with the translation of all the available texts, enabling 
the reader who does not understand Hebrew to judge for himself and to read 
the message the texts convey even today. This is, in my opinion, the first and 
ptincipal merit of the book. 

To be read by the public, Gaster has rightly tried to make his English 
teadable, even literary, moulding Hebrew ideas and expressions into terms 
familiar to English readers. As a consequence, his translation is very often 
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rather free than literal; instead of the words, the sdeas have been translated in 
many instances. Often his translation resembles a sargum, but it is nearly 
always interesting and stimulating, even where one cannot agree with the 
translator. By a learned word for word translation of the usual scholarly type 
(which Gaster may also give us), the author would have raised the interest 
of only a fraction of the public. Even in my country (the Netherlands) I have 
seen his translation in the hands of many theological students and “laymen”. 

As it is, the book is not for theologians and other interested persons who 
would like to use it as a textbook of Qumran but who are not capable of 
checking the translations by comparing them with the original texts. This is 
not only because Gaster does not warn his reader when he translates rather 
freely very important texts (as those of the hymns on predestination), but 
also because he often does not warn him when he fills up gaps in the texts by 
his own or another’s conjectures. Sometimes these conjectures are indicated 
by square brackets, sometimes not. In other cases square brackets contain 
words intended as the translator’s explanations, or to make the text run more 
smoothly. I fail to understand the reason for Gaster’s lack of system in this, 
unless he was much pressed by his editor or worked in a hurry. In what 
follows I shall give only a few examples to illustrate Gaster’s way of 
translating; they are taken from one single text, the so-called Rule of the 
Congregation, or the Document of the two columns. 

In this document, the words 1n3y ‘wis Aon, col. 1. 3 (“they are the men 
of His counsel’), are translated by: “who constituted the true community of 
God” (p. 307). The words nyws Tina, col. 1. 3, are rendered by “in the midst of 
general wickedness”. The fact that there are numerous gaps in the manvu- 
script, which makes the translation of some passages doubtful or uncertain, is 
nowhere indicated; the reader gets no impression at all of the mutilated state 
of the document. The two enigmatic words 383 N13[], col. 1. 8 (one letter is 
missing), are rendered by a whole sentence: “after which he is to be liable to 
the regulations regarding the several degrees of purity” (p. 307). The difficult 
words DXMaYD ypowns sand NNN Miwdpewy yoy Pym Sapn yD31 are trans- 
lated by “Furthermore it is only then that he is to be eligible to give 
testimony in matters involving the laws of the Torah or to attend judicial 
hearings”, which may be compared with the totally different translation of 
Barthélemy: “Et alors (sa femme) sera qualifiée pour porter témoignage 
contre lui 4 propos des Commandements de la loi, et pour assister 4 la 
promulgation des décisions” (Qumran Cave I, p. 112). Is bapn taken by Gaster 
as a hithpa‘el from which the initial yodh is missing ? 

These few examples may suffice to illustrate Gaster’s translation and treat- 
ment of the texts; he tries to supply the reader with the meaning of the texts 
as he understands them. Generally speaking, this understanding is sound and 
the translation is to be recommended with the reservations made above. Let 
no theologian use it to draw theological arguments from it without consulting 
the original texts, but let every “layman” read it, to have an idea of what the 
texts say. 

The reviewer fully agrees with the five basic principles which the author 
formulates in the preface, pp. v—vi, except that he would find the fifth a little 
too sceptical, namely: “It is unsafe at present to draw historical conclusions 
from the texts or to speculate about historical allusions in them” (p. vi). 
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agree however, with the view that the historical background of many texts, 
expecially of the much debated peser of Habakkuk, cannot yet be reconstructed 
with certainty. As for “speculating”, this is always admittedly unsafe, 
but that does not mean that a scholar may not try to discover the truth by 
making suppositions or “working hypotheses”. 

Besides the many points in which I agree with the author, I disagree with a 
few. The author is reluctant to admit in the texts of Qumran the existence of the 
doctrine of the future eternal life of the soul in the hereafter. Reviewing the 
basic beliefs of the community in his introduction, he does not speak of it, 
and seems even to deny it expressly (cf. pp. 6-7; 12). According to Gaster, 
the members of the brotherhood of Qumran were mystics, whose ultimate 
goal it was to attain union with God in this life; thus they “achieved harmony 
with the eternal cosmic scheme and broke the trammels of. ..mortality” 
(p. 6). By their union with God, they became automatically members of the 
eternal community to which the angels also belong. 

Personally, I would not call the members of the brotherhood of Qumran 
“mystics” in the sense Gaster gives to the word, but because the terms 
“mystic’’, “mysticism” are used with different meanings by different authors, 
I shall not discuss this here. But apart from this, Gaster’s opinion seems to 
me to be inconsistent with some facts. The most important of these is that 
Flavius Josephus preserves evidence that the Essenes believed in a future life 
and in the immortality of the soul; this cannot be disregarded by Gaster who 
calls Qumran “an Essene monastery” (p. v). In the light of this, various 
passages in the Hymns, though perhaps ambiguous in their formulations, 
become quite clear. Admitting that the members of the brotherhood hoped 
to be admitted to the presence of God in the hereafter, one understands also 
that the passages on resurrection are remarkably few. The idea that the 
members of the community were admitted into the company of the angels in 
heaven must also lead, by its internal dynamism, to the idea of immortality and 
of being associated with the angels eternally. The last argument is, of course, 
the weakest one and not more than a confirmation, but it is not without force. 

New is Gaster’s idea that the expression méreh sedeq, usually translated by 
“Teacher of Righteousness” (Gaster would rather translate it by “the 
correct expositor”’, or “the right-teacher”’, p. 5) is not a title which indicates 
one single individual, but every orthodox expounder of the Law in the history 
of the people of Israel (p. 5). Though this may seem to explain some passages 
inthe Damascus Document, it does not necessarily do so. The very personal 
way in which the Teacher is spoken of in the pesdrim and in the Damascus 
Document seems to me a confirmation of the more common opinion that 
the Teacher is one single person. 

The reviewer fully agrees with the statement of Gaster that the Dead Sea 
Covenanters “held none of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith” 
(P. 19); one cannot find in them the description of any prototype of the 

Founder of Christianity ; there is no prototype of the Eucharist, no description 
of a “ Messianic banquet” in the Document of the two columns, etc. The 
passages which some would refer to the Eucharist and Messianic banquet are 
«xplained by Gaster in the same way as the reviewer did in this Journal 
(t, April 1957, pp. 163-75), and he is glad to acknowledge this, since the 
contrary opinion is widespread. 
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Gaster has promised a second book, or study, in which he will publish the 
detailed notes on the original texts for which there was no room in the 
present publication. This study is eagerly awaited. J. VAN DER PLOEG 


K. G. Kuun, Phylakterien aus Héble 4 von Qumran. (Abh. der Heidelberger 
Akad. der Wissenschaften. Philos.-Hist. Klasse, 1. Abh.) 1957. Pp. 32+ 
8 plates. (Winter, Heidelberg.) 


While the full details of the phylacteries or Tefillin—i.e. leather or parch- 
ment strips, on which are written certain portions of the Hebrew text of 
the Bible, and which are fastened to the head and left arm during prayer— 
discovered in the Qumran Cave 4 in 1952 by J. T. Milik are still unpublished, 
four of them, 4Qphyl a, b, c, d, were with his consent entrusted to K. G. Kuhn 
for treatment, and are here published. In part I (pp. 6-20) of the present treatise 
he describes the four pieces as to writing material and form, extent of the 
preserved text and type of writing, prints the Biblical portions offered by 
them and assesses their deviations from the M.T. In part II (pp. 20-31) he 
then discusses (1) the script of the phylacteries, (2) the form of the phylac- 
teries, (3) the folding of the phylacteries, and concludes with (4) comparison 
of the phylacteries of Qumran with the Rabbinic-orthodox regulations. At 
the same time the intelligibility of the presentation of both parts is con- 
siderably enhanced by numerous good illustrations. 

The present work represents a valuable contribution to the illumination 
of the history of phylacteries. Moreover, the comparison it makes between 
the four phylacteries of Qumran, written before A.D. 70, and a phylactery 
originating from Wadi Murabba‘at and made in the first third of the second 
century A.D., makes possible a valuable insight into the development leading 
to the supremacy of the Rabbinic orthodoxy as experienced by Judaism 
between A.D. 70 and 100. Thus, while the Biblical text of the Qumran 
phylacteries shows manifold deviations from the M.T., that of the phylacteries 
from the Wadi Murabba‘at fully agrees with it. “This shows that after the 
year A.D. 70, or more exactly in the period around A.D. 90-100, i.e. during the 
time of the Synod of Jamnia, the Pharisaic-Rabbinic trend in Judaism 
achieves the sovereignty and constitutes itself as the orthodox Judaism which 
suppresses as heretical all other trends which before the year A.D. 70 had still 
existed beside them as of equal value—including also the Essenes of out 
Qumran sect. In this way the M.T. becomes supreme and becomes also the 
text form of the phylacteries which since then has been prescribed as valid in 
Judaism” (p. 31).! O. EISSFELDT 


H. E. pet Mepico, L’ Enigme des manuscrits de la Mer Morte. 1957. Pp. vit 
592. (Plon, Paris. Price: Fr. 1350.) 


Dr del Medico, who published an earlier book on the Dead Sea Scrolls, here 
develops his views on the manuscripts found in the first cave. Those views 
are quite original, though elements of them are shared with others. Thus he 
shares with the late Professor Sukenik the belief that the caves were not 4 
hiding-place for manuscripts that were wanted again, but a genizah for texts 
which were no longer wanted. Here few scholars could be found to agree. 


1 Translated from German by the editors. 
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Again, the author rejects the widespread view that the sect of the Scrolls 
was, ot became, the Essenes. Indeed, he goes so far as to deny that there ever 
wete any Essenes. He supposes that Philo invented the name, and Pliny 
their residence in the desert, and that the Josephus references to them are late 
interpolations testifying to nothing but the inventiveness of the interpolator. 
Here, again, it is very hard to follow Dr del Medico. The many curious links 
between the practices of the sect of the Scrolls, as revealed in the Manual of 
Discipline and the Zadokite Work, and the practices of the Essenes, as 
recorded in Josephus, makes it difficult to agree that the latter were the 
fictitious creation of a writer who knew nothing of the sect of the Scrolls and 
metely used his own imagination. 

In his earlier book, Dr del Medico identified the Teacher of Righteousness 
with Menahem, who was killed in a.p. 66. This view has recently been 
advanced independently and in a somewhat different form by Cecil Roth and 
G. R. Driver. It is here put forward again—-and earlier than by the two 
British scholars—in fuller, but not more convincing, form. Dr del Medico 
flatly rejects the evidence of the archaeologists as to the date of the deposit of 
the Scrolls in the Qumran caves, and holds that they went on being placed 
there over a very long period. The composition of the Manual of Discipline is 
ascribed to the end of the first century A.D., the composition of the War of the 
Sons of Light and of the Hymns to the second century, while the Zadokite 
Work is held to be unrelated to the sect of the Scrolls and it is denied that any 
fragments of that work have been found in the caves. 

Dr del Medico gives his own translations of the texts, interspersed with 
brief comments. So many translations have now been published, and so 
widely do they differ at important points, that many readers are naturally 
baffled. They should rather engender caution by their witness to the fact that 
by no means all in the Scrolls is clear, and they should suggest that the more 
confident structures erected on the interpretation of broken and enigmatic 
texts are not very securely founded. 

The reviewer’s main difficulty with the theories of Dr del Medico is that 
the archaeological evidence seems now to him quite conclusively to show 
that the Qumran settlement was destroyed in A.D. 68 and to make it almost 
certain that the manuscripts were placed in the caves in that year. This in turn 
makes it difficult to believe that the Teacher of Righteousness could have 
been killed so recently as A.p. 66. A much longer period is required for the 
composition, copying, use, and deposit of the texts which mention him. 
Dr del Medico rightly sees the need for a long period but, in the reviewer’s 
judgement, wrongly dismisses the terminus ante quem. Nevertheless the 
appearance of this book is to be welcomed, if only because the Menahem 
view is now sponsored by so powerful a scholar as G. R. Driver and it is 
well that its originator’s presentation of it should be carefully studied. 

H. H. ROWLEY 


S. SANDMEL, A Jewish Understanding of the New Testament. 1956. Pp. xx+ 322. 
(Hebrew Union College Press, Cincinnati. Price: $5.) 


This book, written by a well-known American rabbi and primarily intended 
for Jewish readers, aims at helping those of Jewish faith to understand the 
basic documents of the faith of their Christian neighbours. 
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After some preliminaries (on approach, background, etc.), the author 
devotes his first main section to “Paul and the Pauline Epistles”. This is 
followed by three further sections on “The Synoptic Gospels and Jesus”, 
“Other Writings”, and (a brief concluding section only), “The Significance 
of the New Testament”. 

It seems best to follow Rabbi Sandmel’s own advice to his readers and to 
begin with his discussion of the Gospels. 

As the author’s main purpose is to present the contents of the New 
Testament in a way that will be intelligible to the educated or interested Jew, 


a large amount of his space is naturally devoted to a simple and straight- - 


forward summary of the contents of the different Gospels. But the material 
is presented in the light and against the background of modern views, such 
as the source hypothesis in the Synoptics (the author himself does not believe 
in Q), or the hypothesis of the Messianic secret in Mark (accepted as a fact, 
not just an explanation). On the historical issue of the life of Jesus, Rabbi 


Sandmel has no doubts. “The quest for the precise human Jesus has not © 


been successful. Indeed, we can see now that it was foredoomed to failure 
since it essayed something impossible, on an attractive but deceptive premise, 
that literary materials created out of supernatural beliefs would submit to 
scholarly sifting and yield a naturalistic residuum.” The last consequence is 
thus drawn from the Formgeschichte approach. But such total scepticism is not 
shared by the best New Testament scholarship of the present day: just 
because our only records were written by adherents of the post-Resurrection 
faith does not mean that, where they witness to the basis of that faith in 
history, their testimony has no historical value. 

The author clearly aims at a scholarly and objective assessment and 
exposition of the thought of St Paul. And it must be said at once that the 
treatment is fair and without any deliberate bias or underlying polemic. The 
fundamental differences, however, remain and inevitably influence the ex- 
position. Rabbinical thought about man and his nature begins from a 
totally un-Pauline assumption, that human nature is fundamentally good and 
capable of working out its own salvation. And where the basic assumption 
of Pauline thought, and indeed of New Testament anthropology in general, 
is not granted—the failure of human nature to save itself and its need of 
the grace of God, historically revealed in Christ—it is doubtful if it is possible 
to understand rightly or fully what St Paul so laboriously set out to convey 
to his contemporaries. Rabbi Sandmel’s handling of the central theme of 
Pauline Christology also leaves much to be desired. To find the main clue to 
the thought of St Paul on the person of Christ in a comparison with Philo’s 
Logos and to claim that for Paul “ Jesus was God’s Logos” show a surprising 
unawareness of the central characteristics of Pauline Christology. St Paul’s 
deliberate avoidance of any knowledge of the human Jesus is stressed, but 
not the key position which the idea of Jesus as the “Last Adam” or the 
“New Man” occupies in Pauline thought. 

This same general criticism may be made of the book as a whole: while 
furnished with the best up-to-date Biblical scholarship, it is theologically 
superficial; the difficult and complex issues, historical and theological, with 
which the author has to deal, are not susceptible of some of the definitive 

solutions he has to offer. 
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The primary aim of the volume, however, to present the New Testament 
intelligibly to Jewish readers, may be said to have been achieved, at times 
with a high degree of success. The New Testament documents are presented 
in the light of the latest Biblical scholarship; and the writer is not lacking in 
original ideas of his own. M. BLACK 


E. Levy, owas, nwsipp mwa (The Mishnah made Plain, part 3). 1956. 
Pp. 478. (“Sinai” Publishing House, Tel-Aviv. Price: £18.500.) 


The book under notice aims at presenting the Order of Nashim, the third of 
the Six Orders of the Mishnah, to the Hebrew speaking youth of Israel in an 
easily digestible form. In this respect as in others it is a replica of the same 
author’s Order of Nezikin, the fourth of the Six Orders of the Mishnah, 
published in 1954 (the irregular sequence of publication being apparently 
entirely fortuitous) and reviewed in this Journal in 1956. In both of them the 
Mishnah text is vocalized and provided, in addition to the fifteenth-century 
R. Obadiah Bertinoro’s still popular commentary, with a commentary by 
the author in a variety of Hebrew nearer to Modern Hebrew as spoken to- 
day. Each of them is provided with a general introduction, to the entire 
Mishnaic Order, as also with specific introductions to the individual tractates. 
In both of them alike the system of vocalization, although on the whole 
correct, is marred by the author’s inconsistency as regards daghesh in the 
letters bgdkpt at the beginning of words after vocalic letters in the same 
breath group. In the present volume one must notice in addition the oc- 
casional misvocalization in the tractate Sotah of "PWD as NW. The author’s 
inadequate treatment of realia may best be attested by the following brief 
illustration: nin3p3p and its variants in Sof. ii, 4 and Git. ii, 3 are evidently but 
dialectical variations of minIp>p (or DINIPSP) = xGAKavOov (or xéAKavbos) = 
chalcanthum. The author quotes only the non-existent variant D1a3p>p and mis- 
spells the latinized version of the Greek as “chalkandos”. The introductions, 
that to the entire Order and those to the individual tractates, likewise 
contain inaccuracies and at times descend to the level of homilies. There is 
in them however also a good deal of sound, if perhaps somewhat trite, 
material. Judicious pruning, if unlikely to give them greater depth, would 
make them better suit their purpose. E, WIESENBERG 


B. W. Hetrcorr, The Doctrine of Election in Tannaitic Literature. 1955 (date 
on title-page 1954). Pp. xii+z10. (Columbia University Press, New 
York, and G. Cumberlege, London. Price: 28s.) 


This study is somewhat peculiar. The Rabbinical doctrine of election is in 
fact not examined here for its own sake, as the title would suggest, but as an 
aspect of the Judaeo-Christian controversy. Moreover, immediately after the 
introduction which poses the problem, a first and substantial chapter is 
devoted to what the author calls the Christian challenge. The five following 
chapters describe the Jewish reaction to this challenge and set out to arrange 
the Tannaitic literature into a systematic thought traversing five epochs: the 
destruction of the Temple, the period of Jabneh, the revolt of Bar-Kochba, 
the period of Usha, and the redaction of the Mishnah. A somewhat rapid 
conclusion tries to place the problem in its permanent theological setting. 


Tor 
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It cannot be denied that the author has done useful work in condensing 
into a small and easily readable volume, abundantly annotated, the examina- 
tion of a question on which already much ink has been spent. Nevertheless 
he does not advance the problem and frequently even remains far behind the 
conclusions previously arrived at. It is deplorable that he should have 
ignored the fundamental work of M. Marcel Simon, Verus Israel, which 
appeared in 1950. Reading it would have saved him reviving the hypotheses 
concerning the Christian character of certain Minim, or dwelling so heavily 
on parallelisms which M. Simon has made classical. 

Other less serious but regrettable omissions in M. Helfgott’s bibliography 
must be pointed out. While older English and German authors are well 
represented there is no mention of either Pere Lagrange, Guignebert, or 
Pére Bonsirven. Generally speaking French authors get scant attention, 
and this causes Helfgott to waste precious time trying to force open doors. 
The omission of the interesting study of N. N. Glatzer, Die Geschichtslebre 
der Tannaiten, is equally regrettable. Its use could have enabled the author to 
integrate into his study the notions of particular and universal history 
(Jewish election and Noachic election) which made it possible for the 
Tannaites to work out original replies to the Christian challenge of uni- 
versalism. ! A. NEHER 


S. B. Freenor, The Responsa Literature. 1955. Pp. 304. (Jewish Publication 
Society of America, Philadelphia. Price: $3.50.) 


One of the most fertile sources of information regarding Jewish life and 
action is to be found in the Rabbinic Responsa. Although written primarily 
in reply to questions addressed by individuals or communities to Rabbis, 
whose guidance was sought in all matters of domestic, economic, social and 
political problems, the Responsa, based as they are on the problems of the 
day, throw much light on contemporary affairs as well as on Jewish external 
and internal relations, all of which serve to illustrate the history and the 
conditions of the times in which they were penned. 

But the task of extracting this mass of information embedded in these 
miscellaneous writings, covering a period of almost 1500 years, requires, in 
addition to the usual amount of patience and criticial acumen indispensable 
to all research work, a familiarity with that intricate and abstruse discipline 
known as the Halachah which few can claim to possess. The result is that a 
fruitful field of research and investigation was allowed to remain unculti- 
vated for long; and it is only within comparatively recent times that the 
Responsa literature has come into its own and that a number of valuable 
studies based on the systematic use of these sources have begun to appeat. 

But most of the books written on Responsa literature suffer from one 
common defect. It is almost a universal convention among writers of such 
works to gather fragments which reflect different phases of Jewish life and 
reconstruct them into a history of a particular period. While this is good as 
far as it goes, even where nothing that is strikingly new emerges, it neglects 
the main importance of the Responsa, as providing a unique source enabling 
us to trace the development of the Jewish law, in all its manifold windings 


1 Translated from French by the editors. 
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and branchings, revealing the interplay of Jewish and outside forces in the 
shaping of various legal and religious institutions in Judaism, and at the 
same time the remarkable adaptability and flexibility of Jewish law. 

It is the distinctive merit of this work that it is concerned precisely with 
this hitherto neglected aspect, which may be described as the legal-historical 
aspect, of the Responsa literature. Here we have an attempt made for the 
first time to trace the development of the Jewish law as reflected in the 
Responsa literature, from its beginnings to the present time, and to illustrate 
by examples how some of the foremost Rabbinical authorities, responding 
to the challenge of their times, have found solutions, sometimes temporary, 
sometimes permanent, but always within the framework of the law, to the 
vatied problems thrown up by the constant changes in the conditions of life. 

The author does not profess to have exhausted his subject, and we have 
yet to wait for a major work on the History of the Responsa Literature. 
But however that may be, the author has certainly filled a definite gap and 
presented us with a most useful volume, containing much information and 
many insights, and brightened by a liveliness of presentation and style. 

I, EPSTEIN 


M. Buser, Tales of the Hasidim: The Early Masters. 1956. Pp. xviii+336. 
(Thames and Hudson, London. Price: 18s.) 


Of the two main literary streams in which the Hasidic revival expressed 
itself, the doctrinal and the hagiological, Martin Buber was induced both by 
inclination and by his philosophy of religious life to give us the result of his 
life-long evocative attempt to rewrite the literary legacy of the legends. In 
doing so the idea underlying Buber’s work must have been that the hagio- 
logical literature has uncontested primacy over the doctrinal, though he 
nowhere deals explicitly with the great problem of scholarly method which 
this duality of literary traditions presents for the student of the Hasidic move- 
ment. Buber does not hint at the amazing discrepancies one finds between 
the legendary material surrounding any one Hasidic teacher (called “ Tsadik”) 
and the doctrinal material emanating from the same. In fact harmony be- 
tween the two spheres is so rare, that discrepancy must be considered rather 
the rule than the exception. How did this habitual discrepancy come about? 
The problem of method is accentuated if, as Buber believes, the legend or 
“sacred anecdote” fully expresses the personality of the religious genius in 
a “concrete situation”. Does the theoretical formulation of the religious 
thought of the Hasidic teachers move along such rigidly traditional lines in 
the continuity of literary expression that it is impenetrable to the radiation 
of the personality of the teacher himself or is it the authenticity of the legends 
which is open to doubt? Do the legends indeed reflect the inner life of the 
teachers more adequately than the crystallized doctrinal teachings of the 
same masters which came down to us in an authentic literary tradition? 

The view implicit in Buber’s work, though nowhere stated, is that indeed 
the hagiological and not the theoretical literature is the clue to the real 
understanding of Hasidism, or at least of Hasidic religious life. 

In his kaleidoscopic introduction, Buber sets out to fathom the essence of 
Hasidism through the legendary biographies of its leaders in a series of 
Striking portraits of a hagiological hue. The masters of Hasidism move 
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picturesquely before the reader in their real or legendary individuality as 
caught by the discerning eye of Buber. In this introduction Buber mainly 
reproduces the preface to his earlier book The Great Maggid and his Succession 
(1921). A comparison of the two versions shows that the author has only 
sporadically qualified or changed his earlier views. Some of the few newly 
incorporated sentences indicate sudden insights of the author not only into 
the literary world of legends but occasionally, and quite against Buber’s 
method, into the theoretical or doctrinal sphere also. Some such casually 
thrown out remarks could put to shame many a lengthy so-called scholarly in- 
vestigation, e.g. what he writes in discussing (on p. 29) Shneur Zalman, the 
founder of the Habad school. 

The telling of legends had something of a ritual significance in Hasidic 
circles. The material from which the volume before us is derived was 
in its original form an anonymous oral literature which passed from circle 
to circle and generation to generation. The short hagiological literary units, 
related originally in Yiddish, were subsequently written down to be printed 
in Hebrew translation (as Yiddish was even in Hasidic circles not fully 
accepted as a literary medium), yet in a Hebrew which patently betrayed 
its Yiddish original: many characteristics of the first oral stage of the legends 
have been retained in the later repetitive and amorphous literary fixation in 
the Hebrew language. The anonymity of authorship in the oral stage gives 
place in many cases to a specific literary authorship. Out of 650 printed 
books which comprise the hagiological traditions of the Hasidic masters 
considered in the book under review, Buber made use of 300 (as he has 
told in his own Hebrew edition of the present volume). Buber translated 
a selection of the material available, or rather rewrote it in his eloquent 
German. This was in turn translated by Miss Olga Marx into adequate English. 
Such is the remarkable history of the literary transmission of these legends, 
the last ramification of which is the English volume under review. 

J. G. WEISS 


J. B. SEGAL, Mesopotamian Communities from Julian to the Rise of Islam. (Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, xL1). 1956. Pp. 32. (Oxford University 
Press, London. Price: 45.) 


In this interesting and valuable paper, read before the British Academy, on 
2 March 1955, Dr J. B. Segal opens up a little-known field of historical 
study—the story of the politically, culturally, ecclesiastically and theo- 
logically divided Syrian East, partly Byzantine (mainly Monophysite in 
religion), partly Persian (and Nestorian), during the two and a half centuries 
between Julian and the conquests of Islam. 

The political partition was a totally artificial one, imposing heavy burdens 
on a people that was one in race, historical and social tradition, and language 
(Syriac). The religious divisions went as deep as the ecclesiastical cleavage 
between Scotland and England. 

Dr Segal is mainly interested to ask, What consequences did their divisions 
have for the character and life of the people of these two halves of Meso- 
potamia ? 

It would be an exaggeration of these differences to maintain that Western 
Syrian Christianity was one mainly of dialectics and ideologies, of zealots 
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and martyrs, whereas in the East, under the gentler and more humane 
Persian influence, we meet with a milder and more tolerant breed of Oriental 
Christian. But this, in the main and with notable exceptions (outbreaks of 
violence were always liable to happen in Nisibis), appears to have been 
the general picture. The Nestorians were a kindlier people, with a placid 
humour, interested more in the arts than in the barren discussions of philo- 
sophers and theologians. Sacred music was cultivated with love and care. 
In the Western half of the country were their rivals, the Monophysites, 
“those Scottish Covenanters of the Oriental world, with their ragged mis- 
sionaries and Simeon on his column storming at his Beduin devotees... . The 
outcome of the conflict was in no doubt. It was through the nomads of the 
steppes. ..that the Monophysites penetrated Persia and the Tigris valley in 
the sixth and seventh centuries....And when Islam laid a uniform veneer 
over the whole of this region, local divisions and antagonisms were seen in 
their true light. The old lines of partition were gone. The feud between 
Monophysite and Nestorian resolved itself into the ancient conflict between 
the desert and the sown” (p. 139). 

Dr Segal remarks that his treatment of the subject was bound to be both 
summary and selective: in fact it is an extraordinarily full and well-docu- 
mented study, and makes interesting, and at times fascinating, reading. 

M. BLACK 


M. WEITEMEYER, Babylonske og assyriske Arkiver og Biblioteker. (Studier fra 
Sprog- og Oldtidsforskning udgivne af det Filologisk-Historiske Sam- 
fund Nr. 227.) 1955. Pp. 1044169 illustrations. (Branner og Korchs 
Forlag, Copenhagen. Price: Kr. 5.75.) 


In his introduction (pp. 7-14), the author presents a survey of the historical 
periods of Assyria and Babylonia, beginning with the proto-historical period, 
some hints on the cuneiform writing and the tablets, and, finally (pp. 11-14), 
defining his problem. For the reign of Hammurabi he gives the years 
1711-1669—to mention only a central period. The reviewer could hardly 
agree that so late a date is possible. The question the author seeks to decide is 
whether the term “archive” or “library” should be used for the collections 
of cuneiform tablets excavated. 

In order to elucidate his problem, Weitemeyer takes a very rapid—and 
superficial—glance at some of the most important places where cuneiform 
tablets have come to light. The earliest temple archive—or at least the 
beginnings of it—according to the author, existed at Djemdet Nasr (pp. 17f.). 
At Uruk, during the period of the archaic texts, we cannot assume any form 
of technique of keeping archives, though one form or another of arranging 
the temple accounts may have existed (p. 15). Would not that imply some 
kind of technique of keeping archives? The result is given in the lists on 
pp. 88f. According to the list on p. 89, the earliest libraries are assumed to 
have existed at Kish, Babylon, and Sippar, during the Isin-Larsa—~Babylon 
period, or possibly at Fara, during the early Sumerian period. The archives 
will have been of various kinds: palace archives, temple archives, or private 
atchives. In the same way, various kinds of libraries existed: palace libraries, 
temple libraries, private libraries, and school libraries. Some technical terms 
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are listed, pp. 60ff. The authorities from whom he has collected his informa- 
tion are mentioned in 312 notes (pp. 91-101), and the author adds nineteen 
illustrations. A. HALDAR 


Z. MayAant, Les Hyksos et le monde de la Bible. 1956. Pp. 270. (Payot, Paris. 
Price: Fr. 900.) 


The problem of the Hyksos has plagued countless generations of students 
precisely because it presents so many different aspects. As soonas any one given 
facet has been placed in a sharper focus as a result of fresh discoveries, other 
component elements are immediately affected, often adversely rather than 
otherwise. The overall issue becomes thus more complex with each passing 
decade and calls for increasingly delicate handling. An authoritative illustra- 
tion of what is at stake is provided by Albrecht Alt’s recent discussion, Die 
Herkunft der Hyksos in neuer Sicht (1954). 

In the book before us Dr Mayani addresses himself to a subject that has 
long exercised students of the Old Testament, at least since the time of 
Josephus. He has made a valiant effort to co-ordinate the accumulated mass 
of evidence that has come to be divided among archaeological, linguistic, 
historical, and anthropological sources. This is obviously too formidable a task 
for the resources of any individual. It calls for disciplined judgement on such 
matters as the Exodus and the Hapiru, Semitic, Indo-Aryan, and Hurrian 
linguistics, and a host of historical and sociological problems relevant to the 
second millennium B.c. Small wonder, therefore, that Mayani’s effort cannot 
be regarded as an unqualified success. He has undertaken too much and 
delivered too little. 

At a minimum, a modern work on the Hyksos and the Bible should 
constitute a reliable guide to previous pertinent discussions, indicating the 
leads that had proved false and pointing out the approaches that have yielded, 
or promise to yield, constructive returns. Such, however, is not the case in 
the present instance. To be sure, no one could be expected today to cover all 
the literature on the Hyksos. But it is surely wasteful to give space to 
opinions which are scores of years old and carried little inherent appeal when 
they were first hazarded. The old cure-all known as the Umman-manda 
should have been left alone, now that the term can be traced back to sources 
nearly fifteen hundred years apart. And the combination of Heb. géyim with 
Old Iranian gauh, Lat. bés, is far more bucolic than scientific (cf. p. 51). At 
best, then, Mayani’s book may be given credit for attracting the attention of 
the general public to a topic which has retained its fascination through many 
centuries, but which few are qualified to handle competently. 

E, A. SPEISER 


H. RincGren, The Messiah in the Old Testament. (Studies in Biblical Theology, 
no. 18.) 1956. Pp. 72. (S.C.M. Press, London. Price: 7s. 6d.) 


This is a translation of the author’s short study Messias Konungen (Uppsala, 
1954), which was fully reviewed by Professor Coppens in the first issue of 
this Journal (1 (1956), 75-8). There are few changes in the text other than those 
rendered necessary by the fact that the work is now addressed to readers 
familiar with the standard English versions of the Bible. Occasionally an 
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added reference is given to studies in this field which have appeared since 
the publication of the original Swedish work, and an index of Biblical 
references adds to the value of the present edition. 

The author’s aim is to give a brief outline of recent research in so far as 
this affects those passages in the Old Testament which have been interpreted 
by the Christian Church in terms of the Messianic Hope and, as such, have 
been held to find their fulfilment in the person and work of Jesus as “The 
Christ”. The line of argument has been so clearly summarized and assessed 
by Professor Coppens that little need be added here, and the reviewer 
restricts himself to the following comments. 

Chapter One, with its treatment of Pss. ii, viii, xxi, xlv, lxxii and cx as 
“royal psalms”, brings out quite clearly the ideal of kingship as preserved in 
the cult, but in so doing it reproduces the common mistake, formerly shared 
by the reviewer, of assuming that a psalm which appears to have immediate 
reference to a reigning king (and this seems to be the case with all the fore- 
going save Ps. viii) may not have had at the same time a reference to the 
Messianic Hope in its relation to the royal line. The fact is that each psalm 
must be examined carefully and assessed on its own merits in this respect; 
and, as the reviewer has recently attempted to show (see Sacral Kingship in 
Ancient Israel (Cardiff, 1955)), there is reason to believe that the Messianic 
Hope was associated with Pss. ii, lxxii and cx, for example, from the first. 
Indeed the recognition of this fact would have strengthened the argument 
of Chapter Two, where the author examines several of the more well-known 
Messianic passages in the work of the canonical prophets with a view to 
tracing the development of what is described as “eschatological Messianism” 
in distinction from the references to the reigning king gua “Messiah” in the 
royal psalms. 

As regards Chapter Three and the question how far, if at all, one should 
see something of the old kingship ideology in the Servant Songs of Deutero- 
Isaiah, the reviewer would underline what Professor Coppens has to say 
about the author’s failure to take into account the possible significance 
of the fate suffered by the Davidic dynasty at the time of the Babylonian 
Exile. This is a line of investigation which the reviewer has had in mind as 
almost the too obvious development of his own researches into the kingship 
ideology of ancient Israel ever since hearing the paper entitled “An Ex- 
planation of the ‘Ebed-yHwu in Isaiah” which was given by the late Father 
Eric Burrows at the December meeting of the Society for Old Testament 
Study in 1937 (cf. The Gospel of the Infancy and other Biblical Essays, ed. 
E. F, Sutcliffe (London, 1940), pp. 59-80; also the reviewer’s argument in 
The Labyrinth, ed. S. H. Hooke (London, 1935), pp. 71-111, esp. pp. 110f.). 

In Chapter Four, which touches lightly on what the author, following the 
lead of Professor Engnell, would call “Servant Psalms”, the basic weakness 
lies in the fact that, apart from its being by no means certain that all the 
compositions cited were ever royal psalms, there is nothing whatever to 
show that such motifs as that of descending to Sheol, being surrounded by 
enemies, being despised by one’s fellows, or being restored to life and giving 
thanks in public for such deliverance, are necessarily peculiar to the kingship 
ideology or even stem from it—any more than that the conception of the 

“servant” of Yahweh is something peculiar to this ideology. Happily the 
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author’s caution here again reasserts itself, as so often throughout this book, 
just as one begins to fear that it has disappeared; and he is finally content to 
claim in this instance even less than the reviewer would do and to regard as 
certain no more than that “there has existed in Israel a pattern of (innocent) 
suffering, death, and restoration, and that psalms built on this pattern on 
some occasions have been laid in the mouth of a king (Ps. 18, Isa. 38), and, 
further, that these psalms often contain motifs connected with the Enthrone- 
ment Festival” (p. 64). Indeed the reviewer is inclined to think that the chief 
merit of this work, in which a very difficult subject has been treated so 
summarily as to leave one with questions on almost every page, is that, 
despite the author’s obvious sympathy with the line of investigation which 
he is following up, he recognizes the hypothetical nature of much that he 
says and thus quite clearly, if only implicitly, warns the reader against 
trying to force too much into the strait jacket of kingship ideology. 

A. R. JOHNSON 


The Kaufmann Haggadah (Facsimile Edition of MS. 422 of the Kaufmann 
Collection in the Oriental Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences). 
(Publications of the Oriental Library of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, I.) 1957. 108 plates+Introduction by A. Scheiber of 30 pp. 
(Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest.) 


The study of Jewish illuminated manuscripts is a difficult one, since they are 
not accessible and frequently only sparsely reproduced. The facsimile publi- 
cation of the Kaufmann Haggadah is therefore to be welcomed not only for its 
value to research, but also because of the quality of the reproductions. 

The contrast between lavishly illuminated and mainly ornamental pages is 
found here and in other Haggadoth of the type, such as the Crawford 
Haggadah in the John Rylands Library in Manchester or Or. 1404 in the 
British Museum, as well as the so-called Haggadah of Serayevo. 

The publication of the Kaufmann Haggadah, which is accompanied by a 
short introductory pamphlet by Professor A. Scheiber, disposes of one major 
art-historical problem: there cannot be any question now as to provenance. 
The manuscript is Spanish, as is made abundantly clear not only by a general 
similarity of style with other Judaeo-Spanish manuscripts, but also by the 
introduction of the arms of Castile and Barcelona, the latter used by the 
Kings of Aragon; many well-known iconographic themes are found, such 
as the scene of the preacher in a synagogue, reminiscent of the famous 
illumination in the Spanish Haggadah, Or. 2884 of the British Museum and 
others. Indeed, the Kaufmann Haggadah clearly shows an abbreviated form of 


the synagogue interior in Or. 2884. Another problem which can now be ~ 


resolved is the one of dating. A number of prototypes are mingled, some of 
them clearly of the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, as made clear by the costumes depicted and the attempts at 
perspective. 

The Italian influences which have been noted by scholars such as Miller 
and von Schlosser are indeed discernible, but they prove no more than the 
use of Italian models: they certainly show no traces of an Italian hand. More 
difficult to determine is the question whether the illuminator of the full- 
page narrative pictures was a Jew. This is likely, although it has to be borne 
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in mind that he used Christian prototypes, such as the pages in which the 
pursuing Egyptians are depicted in the guise of French knights, carrying a 
fleur-de-lis banner, similar to Add. MS. 27210 in the British Museum. Some 
of the compositions read from right to left, as would be expected from a 
Jewish artist; others, however, are in the reverse direction and are straight- 
forward copies of Christian examples. 

Furthermore, the illuminator abbreviates his models on frequent occasions, 
for example, when Moses seems to lead the Israelites from behind, since the 
underlying composition has been halved. Here it is important to point out 
that a lingering influence of the type first found in Dura-Europos persists, for 
example, in the Finding of Moses, a token of the essentially conservative 
character of Sephardi Art, a conservatism equally found in the layout of 
medieval Spanish synagogues. HELEN ROSENAU 
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